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APPENDIX 
THE PRE-PERSIAN TEMPLE ON THE ACROPOLIS ! 


IN 1886 the excavations conducted by the Greek Archaeological Society on 
the Acropolis at Athens laid bare the foundations of a large ancient temple 
immediately to the south of the Erechtheum. It was at once recognised that 
this temple must have been the one burnt by the Persians when they sacked 
Athens in 480 B.c. This conclusion has been generally accepted and there is no 
ground for questioning it. But Dr. Dorpfeld, who superintended the excavations 
and to whom we are indebted for a detailed plan and description of the existing 
remains, has propounded a theory that the temple was rebuilt by the Athenians 
shortly after the Persian war, and that it continued to exist as late certainly as the 
second century of our era and probably much later. If Dr. Dörpfeld had based 
this theory on the nature of the existing architectural remains, his judgment 
might well have been regarded as final, since no man living is better qualified 
than he to pronounce an opinion on all questions relating to Greek architecture. 
Certainly I for one would not have presumed to differ from him. But although 
Dr. Dorpfeld believes that the temple was twice burnt and twice rebuilt by the 
Athenians, he does not maintain that a single stone of the existing remains is of 
later date than the Persian sack. His theory of the restoration of the temple 
rests almost wholly on considerations of historical probability and on literary and 
epigraphical evidence. It is therefore one which every scholar is free to examine 
and estimate for himself. I have lately had occasion to do so ; and an attentive 
and, I trust, unprejudiced consideration of Dr. Dorpfeld’s evidence has led me to 
the conclusion that his theory is open to grave, if not insuperable, objections. 
These objections I propose to state in the present paper. 

It will conduce to clearness if I begin by setting forth briefly, first, the nature 
of the existing remains, and, second, the principal arguments on which Dr. 
Dorpfeld bases his theory.? 

The standing remains of the temple are situated immediately to the south and 


1 Reprinted, with a few slight changes, from The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 13 
(1892-93), pp. 153-187. 

? 'The remains of the temple are described, with a ground plan, by Dr. Dórpfeld 
in the Athenian Mittheilungen of the German Archaeological Institute, vol. xi. (1886) 
pP. 337-351. His theory of the history of the temple is stated and defended by him 
#6. xii. (1887) pp. 25-61, 190-211, and xv. (1890) pp. 420-439. Objections are 
urged by Mr. Eugen Petersen, 24. xii. pp. 62-72, by Mr. K. Wernicke, 32. xii. pp. 
184-189, and by Mr. H. N. Fowler in Zhe American Journal of Archaeology, viii. 
(1893) pp. 1-17. Dr. Dórpfeld's views as to the history of the temple are accepted 
partially by Dr. Lolling in’A@yv4@, ii. (1890) pp. 627-662, and wholly by Miss 
Harrison in her Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. 414 $99., 496 sqq., 
though she differs from Dr. Dörpfeld as to the passage in which she believes Pau- 
sanias to have described the temple. 
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south-west of the Erechtheum. Though they consist merely of foundations and 
of a single stone of the top course of the stylobate, they suffice to show that the 
temple was of the common peripteral pattern; #.¢. that it was a quadrangular 
and oblong building, surrounded by a colonnade, with its two narrow ends facing 
approximately east and west. The length of the temple, exclusive of the colon- 
nade, was about 33.5 metres or a little over 100 Attic feet.! The interior was 
divided into two somewhat unequal halves, an eastern and a western, separated 
from each other by a partition wall and entered by separate doors at the east and 
west ends. The eastern half of the temple consisted of a shallow portico at the 
east end and a large inner chamber, the ce//a or shrine proper, approached through 
the portico. The western and somewhat larger half of the temple comprised a 
portico at the west end, a large inner chamber approached through the portico, 
and two smaller chambers lying north and south of each other and situated 
between the large western chamber and the large eastern chamber or ceila. 
These two smaller chambers probably opened by two separate doors into the 
large western chamber, not into the ced/a. 

The foundations of the temple proper are built of the hard bluish limestone 
of the Acropolis; the foundations of the colonnade are built of a reddish grey 
limestone brought from Piraeus. As the materials of the two sets of foundations 
differ, so do their styles of masonry. The foundations of the colonnade are 
decidedly better built than those of the temple proper, the superiority being 
evinced both in the greater regularity of the courses and in the more accurate 
jointing of the individual blocks. These differences in material and workmanship 
between the foundations of the colonnade and those of the temple proper might 
be explained, Dr. Dorpfeld tells us, on the supposition that the builders desired 
to construct the outer foundation-walls in a better and more massive style ; but 
he thinks it more probable that the temple was originally built without a colon- 
nade, and that the colonnade was a later embellishment of it. From a compari- 
son of the foundations of the colonnade with those of buildings which are known 
to belong to the age of Pisistratus, Dr. Dórpfeld infers that the colonnade was 
added to the temple in the sixth century B.C., and was probably a work of Pisi- 
stratus. These conclusions may be accepted on Dr. Dorpfeld’s authority. 

Built into the north fortification-wall of the Acropolis, not far from the temple, 
are many architectural fragments, including drums of columns, Doric capitals, 
triglyphs, and pieces of architraves, all of common stone, together with some 
marble metopes. These architectural fragments Dr. Dorpfeld, with his usual 
acumen and tact, has proved to belong to the colonnade of the temple. The 
technical grounds on which his proof rests need not detain us; his conclusion may 
be accepted. The portion of the Acropolis wall into which these fragments are 
built is believed by archaeologists, including Dr. Dorpfeld, to have been con- 
structed by Cimon not long after the Persian war.? 

So much for the remains of this ancient temple, which I shall call the Pre- 
Persian temple in order to distinguish it from the two great temples still standing 
on the Acropolis, namely the Parthenon and the Erechtheum. 

The history of the Pre-Persian temple, according to Dr. Dörpfeld, was as 
follows. The temple existed in Homeric times. In proof of this Dr. Dorpfeld 
cites two passages of Homer. In one of them? Homer says that Athena came to 


1 Mittheilungen, xv. (1890) p. 172. 

2 It may here be mentioned that Prof. Studniczka, from a comparison of frag- 
ments of archaic sculpture found on the Acropolis, has made it probable that one of 
the gables of the temple was adorned with sculptures representing the battle of the 
gods and giants, and that in this scene the central figure was Athena. See P. 
Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, pp. 244-246. 

3 fkero 0' és Mapaddva kal evpydyuay "Ahn 
dive 8 "EpexOjos wuxivdr Sduov. 
Od. vii. 80 sg. 
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Athens “and went into the strong house of Erechtheus.” In the other passage it 
is said ! that Athena **settled him (Erechtheus) at Athens in her own rich temple, 
and there, as the years go round, the Athenian youths propitiate him with bulls 
and lambs.” According to Dr. Dörpfeld these passages are to be interpreted as 
follows. ‘The strong house of Erechtheus’ was the great palace of the old kings 
of Athens on the Acropolis ; it contained within it a temple of Athena (the Pre- 
Persian temple), and at a later time a small temple of Erechtheus was built close 
beside, but separate from, the temple of Athena. 

In the sixth century B.c. the colonnade was added to the temple of Athena by 

Pisistratus. In 480 B.c. the temple was burnt by the Persians,? but was soon 
afterwards restored by the Athenians. This supposed restoration of the temple is 
the crucial point in Dr. Dórpfeld's theory, and the evidence he adduces to prove 
it must be carefully scanned. No ancient writer mentions the restoration, and 
not a stone of the existing remains is later than the Persian sack. Dr. Dorpfeld 
himself does not maintain that the Athenians restored the colonnade of the 
temple. The evidence against its restoration is indeed conclusive. For in the 
first place many architectural fragments of the colonnade are built, as we saw, 
into Cimon's wall, where they still remain. This proves that in Cimon's time, 
soon after the Persian war, the original colonnade was no longer standing. In 
the second place, the caryatid porch of the Erechtheum, built towards the end of 
the fifth century B.C., stands on what was part of the stylobate of the colonnade. 
But though Dr. Dórpfeld does not maintain that the Athenians rebuilt the colon- 
nade, he does maintain that they restored the temple itself. 
.^ His first argument for its restoration is drawn from a consideration of historical 
probability. The temple was destroyed in 480 B.C., and the Parthenon, the 
magnificent new temple which was ultimately to replace it, was not ready till 
about 438 B.c.? Is it likely, asks Dr. Dórpfeld, that during this long interval of 
forty years or more the Athenians would have been without a temple of Athena 
and without a treasury? For it is an essential part of his theory that the three 
western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple were used as a treasury. We know 
that in 454 B.C. the moneys levied as tribute from the allies were transferred 
from Delos to Athens, where the large sums annually accruing from this source 
were thenceforward kept. That they must have been preserved in some 
strong place is obvious. Now we know that the Parthenon, on its completion, 
was used as a storehouse for sacred treasures. It is probable, therefore, Dr. 
Dorpfeld holds, that its predecessor the Pre-Persian temple was similarly used, 
and that in particular the tribute of the allies was lodged in it from 454 B.C. 
onward. 

This is Dr. Dorpfeld’s argument from probability. But apart from considera- 
tions of probability, Dr. Dörpfeld thinks we have positive evidence that the Pre- 
Persian temple existed and was used as a treasury long after the Parthenon was 
finished. — The positive evidence on which he chiefly relies is the mention of the 


1 kàó 3 év’ AOhyys elev (scil. "Epex Oa) ép év mlove vn’ 
Ev6a 8€ pur ravpoor kal dpveots IXdovrar 
koüpot "AOnvalwy wepiredouévww dviavrâv. 
Il. ii. 549 sgg. 

3 Herodotus, viii. 53. 

3 In 438/7 B.C. the Parthenon was so far ready that the gold and ivory statue of 
the goddess was set up in it (Philochorus, quoted by the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Peace, 605). The roof must therefore have been on the temple in that year. But the 
decorative details seem not to have been finished for some years afterwards, for we 
learn from an inscription that in 433/2 B.c. the superintendents of the work were 
still in office. See Mr. P. Foucart in Bulletin de Corr. Hellénique, xiii. (1889) p. 174 
sgg. Thetemple, as we now know from inscriptions, was begun in 447 B.C. See Prof. 
U. Kohler in Mittheilungen, iv. (1879) p. 35; Mr. P. Foucart, loc. cif. 
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opisthodomos in official inscriptions.! I will call this for brevity the opistkodomos 
argument. It is as follows :— 

In official inscriptions dealing with the sacred treasures and beginning in 
435/4 5.C.,? the time when the Parthenon was practically finished, mention is 
made of four separate places in which the treasures were lodged. These are the 
pronaos (mwporíkos or wpdvews), the seos hekatompedos (vews éxarédpwedos), the 
parthenon, and the opisthodomos. Now the Parthenon or great temple of 
Athena, in which a vast quantity of the sacred treasures was kept, consisted of 
four compartments, namely (to take them in order from east to west) the eastern 
portico, the eastern chamber or ce//a, the western chamber, and the western 
portico. All are agreed that the pronaos mentioned in the inscriptions is the 
eastern portico of the Parthenon; it is practically certain that, as Dr. Dörpfeld 
holds, the xeos hekatompedos was the eastern chamber or cella of the Parthenon ; 
and Dr. Dörpfeld has shown good grounds for believing that the partkenon (in 
the restricted sense in which the name occurs in the inscriptions) was the western 
chamber of the Parthenon temple. Thus of the four places mentioned in the 
inscriptions three are identified by Dr. Dörpfeld with three out of the four com- 
partments of the Parthenon. The fourth place (the opzsthodomos) is identified by 
him, not with the fourth compartment of the Parthenon, but with the three 
western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple. His grounds for so identifying it 
are these. The scholiasts and lexicographers tell us that the opisthodomos was 
a compartment (ofxos) or treasury at the back of the temple of Athena. Hence, 
as the back of a Greek temple was the west end, the ogis/hodomos must have 
been a compartment at the west end of a temple of Athena. Now the western 
chamber of the Parthenon was called the farthenon in the restricted sense. It 
cannot therefore have been the oftsthodomos. Nor can the opftsthodomos have 
been in the Erechtheum, since no one maintains that the Erechtheum had an 
opisthodomos. It remains, therefore, in Dr. Dorpfeld's opinion, that the opts- 
thodomos of the inscriptions must have been the three western chambers of the 
restored Pre-Persian temple. This conclusion, he thinks, is greatly strength- 
ened by an inscription? which records an ordinance that the moneys of Athena 


1 That his chief reliance is on the ofisthodomos argument is twice stated by Dr. 
Dörpfeld (Mittheilungen, xii. pp. 33, 209). 

2 C. I. A. i. No. 32. 

3 C. I. A. i. Nos. 32, 117-175, 273; C. J. A. ii. Nos. 642, 645, 652, 655, 667, 
670, E 678, 701, 704, 708, 719, 720, 721, 727, 751, 758; C. I. A. iv. No. a25c 
(p. 169). 

4 The main grounds on which the xeos hekatompedos is identified with the cella 
of the Parthenon are that (1) the cella of the Parthenon is just 100 Attic feet long. 
so that it answers exactly to the name Ae£afomfedos ; and (2) the inscriptions show 
that the gold and ivory statue of Athena Parthenos stood in the neos hekatompedos. 
On the names of the various compartments of the Parthenon see U. Kohler in Mit- 
theilungen, v. (1880) p. 89 sgg. ; W. Dörpfeld in Mittheilungen, vi. (1881) p. 296 
sgg. ; id., Mittheilungen, xv. (1890) pp. 171 sg., 426 sgg. Dr. Lolling attempted 
to show that eos hekatompedos always meant the Pre-Persian temple (’A@yv@, ii. p. 
627 sgq.), but he was refuted by Dr. Dörpfeld (Afiffheilungen, xv. p. 427 sgg.) 

5 6 olxos 6 ÓicÓev ro vew rhs ’AOnvds Harpocration, s.v. ówu0óóonos; cp. 
Schol on Demosthenes, xiii. 14, p. 170, 6. Tajueîo» rìs móňews v dxpomóAe 
örishev rob Ts ' AO0nvüs veo Photius, Lexicon, s.v. ómus060opos ; cp. Etymol. Magn. 
p. 627, s.v. ómio060ouos. — Mépos Ti ris ákpowóNews TOv 'A0nvalur Evôa Fv rò 
Tajuetoy Uma 0er roo ris "AOnvas vao? Suidas, s.v. óxus0600uos; cp. Schol. on Lucian, 
Fugitivi, 7; Schol. on Aristophanes, Plutus, 1193. ‘Orlow rot vew rps kaXovgérms 
wottddos "A@nvas DurAoÓs rotxos Exwy Oúpar, Srov hv ÓncavpoóvXáxuor SchoL on 
Aristophanes, Plutus, 1193. Td ömigôev rot ddvrov Schol. on Lucian, Timor, 53. 
Td xarémw ris dxpowb\ews Pollux, ix. 5. 40.  Olxfuarc éxlow Tij dxpowddews 
Schol. on Demosthenes, xxiv. 136, p. 743, I. 

6 C. J. A. i. No. 32; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. No. 14. 
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shall be kept é» rq éwi deta rot ówic000óuov, and the moneys of the rest of the 
gods év rw èr’ dpicrepd. These phrases Dr. Dörpfeld interprets to mean ‘in the 
right-hand chamber of the oftsthodomos" and ‘‘in the left-hand chamber of the 
opisthodomos,” and he applies them to the two smaller chambers in the western 
half of the Pre-Persian temple. Thus on the strength of inscriptions of the fifth 
and fourth centuries which make mention of the opftsthodomos Dr. Dörpfeld con- 
cludes that the Pre-Persian temple continued to be used as a treasury till towards 
the end of the fourth century B.C. at least.! Such is Dr. Dorpfeld’s opzsthodomos 
argument. 

But after its supposed restoration soon after 480 B.C. the Pre-Persian temple 
was, according to Dr. Dorpfeld, a second time burnt and a second time restored. 
His evidence for this second conflagration is primarily a statement of Xenophon ? 
that in 406 B.C. ‘‘ the ancient temple of Athena at Athens was burnt.” Formerly 
it was supposed that this *ancient temple of Athena' was the Erechtheum. But 
we know from an inscription? that in 409 B.C., only three years before the fire 
mentioned by Xenophon, the new Erechtheum was still unfinished. It could 
not therefore, Dr. Dorpfeld argues, have been called *the ancient temple of 
Athena? in 406 B.C. Nor could ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ be the splendid 
new Parthenon, which had been completed only about thirty years before. There- 
fore *the ancient temple of Athena' which was burnt in 406 B.C. could be no 
other than the restored Pre-Persian temple. This is confirmed, in Dr. Dorpfeld’s 
opinion, by a mention in Demosthenes * of a fire in the ofisthodomos, on account 
of which the two boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers 
of the other gods) were imprisoned and brought to trial This fire in the 
opisthodomos was identical, Dr. Dorpfeld considers, with the burning of ‘the 
ancient temple of Athena’ in 406 B.c. Hence we have another proof that ‘the 
ancient temple of Athena? was not the Erechtheum but the Pre-Persian temple, 
since the opisthodomos was not in the Erechtheum but in the Pre-Persian temple. 
Thus the Pre-Persian temple was burnt for the second time in 406 B.C. But it 
must have been restored soon afterwards and again employed as a treasury ; for 
in inscriptions of the fourth century B.C. we find repeated mentions of the ‘old 
temple’ and the opzsthodomos as treasuries. These references are, Dr. Dörpfeld 


1 The last inscription which mentions the opi sthodomos (C. J. A. ii. No. 721) is con- 
sidered by the editor, Prof. U. Kohler, to be not older than Ol. 115. 2 (319/8 B.C.) 

3 r9 0 éwidvri Érec Q H re cedtvn é£éNarev. éamépas kal ó wadatds THs ’AOnvas 
vews év 'A0Óvas éverphadn, Ileróa pev epopevovros, &pxorros 0€ Kalou ’Adh- 
ynow, Xenophon, Hellenica, i. 6. 1. Some editors and critics (including K. O. 
Müller, ' Minervae Poliadis sacra et aedes,’ Kunstarchdologische Werke, i. p. 108 
sq.) have suspected this passage of being an interpolation. But the mention of the 
eclipse of the moon proves tbat the writer of the passage, if not Xenophon himself, 
was at least a contemporary and a well-informed person. For a total eclipse of the 
moon took place on April 15th, 406 B.C., at 8.30 p.m. (Greenwich time ?), according 
to L'Art de vérifier les dates (Paris, 1820). Cp. Th. v. Oppolzer, Canon der 
Finsternisse (Denkschriften d. &. Akad. d. Wissen, Mathem. Naturwissen. Cl. Bd. 
lii. Wien, 1887), p. 337. Oppolzer puts the eclipse on April 26th. I presume the 
apparent discrepancy is due to the difference of reckoning between the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars. If the eclipse took place at 8.30 p.m. Greenwich time, it 
would be visible at Athens about ro p.m. Athenian time. For the references to 
Oppolzer and L’Art de vérifier les dates Y am indebted to the kindness of Prof. G. H. 

in. 

3 C. I. A. i. No. 322; Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part I, 
No. xxxv. 

* ol raplar ip’ dv ò óvic0600uos everphobn, xal ol ray ris Oeo xal ol roy &XXwr 
ev, Demosthenes, xxiv. 136, p. 743. 

5 [n this connexion the ‘old temple’ (dpxacds reos) is mentioned in C. 7. A. ii. 
Nos. 74, 672, 733, 758, and the opisthodomos in C. I. A. ii. Nos. 652, 720, 721, 
cp. 685. 
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holds, to the Pre-Persian temple and its western chambers. Further, an inscrip- 
tion of the fourth century B.C.,! which appears to mention a sacrifice offered 
‘in the old temple,’ is adduced by Dr. Dorpfeld as evidence that the Pre-Persian 
temple continued in that century to be used as a place of worship as well as a 
treasury. This argument for the continuance of the Pre-Persian temple, drawn 
from the mention of the ‘ancient’ or ‘old temple’ by Xenophon and in inscrip- 
tions, I shall call for brevity the ‘old temple’ argument. 

Thus, relying mainly on the mention of the opistAodomos and * old temple’ in 
inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries, Dr. Dörpfeld would prolong the 
existence of the Pre-Persian temple down to the end of the fourth century B.c. 
But if the temple survived so long, the presumption is that it survived much 
longer. For if the Athenians allowed it to stand after the completion of the 
Parthenon and the Erechtheum, there is no obvious reason why they should ever 
have removed it; and certainly no notice of its removal has come down to us. 
If, therefore, as Dr. Dörpfeld holds, it survived into Roman or even mediaeval 
times, we should expect to find it mentioned by the later authors of antiquity. 
Now writers from Philochorus to Eustathius refer to a:* temple of Athena Polias,’ 
a ‘temple of the Polias, an ‘old temple of Athena Polias' ; and an inscription 
of the second or first century B.C. mentions ‘the old temple of Athena Polias.'? 
Many at least of these references, according to Dr. Dörpfeld, are to the Pre- 
Persian temple. The way in which that temple came to bear these various 
designations was this. It was originally the only temple of Athena Polias, that 
is of Athena in her character of Guardian of the City. But when the great 
temple which we call the Parthenon was built, that magnificent new edifice became 
at once the principal temple of Athena Polias, and the restored Pre-Persian 
temple, sinking to a subordinate position, was distinguished from it as ‘ the old 
temple of Athena Polias, ‘the old temple of the Polias,’ or ‘the old temple’ 
simply. In course of time, however, the goddess of the great temple came to be 
commonly known as Athena Parthenos (the Virgin Athena); and the name 
Parthenon, which originaly and properly designated only a single chamber of 
the great temple, was in popular parlance extended to the whole of the great 
temple, of which it gradually became the regular appellation. Hence, when the 
name Parthenon had superseded the name ‘temple of Athena Polias’ as the 
ordinary title of the great temple, it was no longer needful to distinguish the 
Pre-Persian temple from the great temple by the epithet ‘old’; accordingly the 
adjective was often dropped, and the Pre-Persian temple was called simply the 
‘temple of Athena Polias' or, still more briefly, the ‘temple of the Polias.’ 
This argument for the continuance of the Pre-Persian temple, drawn from the 
mention of the ‘old temple of Athena Polias’ or simply ‘the temple of Athena 
Polias (the Polias)’ in later authors, I shall call for brevity the Polias argument. 

Lastly, Dr. Dörpfeld believes that the Pre-Persian temple was actually seen 
and described by Pausanias in the second century A.D. His reasons for this 
belief will be given later on. 

Thus Dr. Dórpfeld's main arguments for the restoration and continuance of 
the Pre-Persian temple are five in number, namely :— 


i. The argument from probability ; 
ii. The opisthodomos argument ; 
iii The ‘old temple’ argument ; 
iv. The Polias argument ; 

v. The Pausanias argument. 


1 C. 7. A. ii. No. 163. The passage in question is mutilated, and has been 
variously restored on conjecture as Th» év Tẹ áp[xalg vey Ovoludvyy (scil. 0vaiar) 
and rà» re Aplely rády Ovouévnv]. The former and more probable conjecture has 
been accepted by Dr. Dörpfeld. 

2 C. l. A. ii. No. 464. 
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I will examine these arguments one by one. 


(i) The argument from probability. Dr, Dörpfeld considers that the 
Athenians must have rebuilt the Pre-Persian temple soon after its destruction in 
480 B.C., since they would need it both as a place of worship and as a treasury 
till the Parthenon was ready ; and we now know that the existing Parthenon was 
not begun till 447 B.C. and was not ready to receive the new statue of the 
goddess until 438 3.c.! But an examination of the substructions of the Parthe- 
non and of the architectural fragments still existing on the Acropolis has shown 
that soon after the Persian war the Athenians, probably under Cimon's adminis- 
tration, had planned and actually begun to build a large new temple of Athena 
on the site of the present Parthenon, to the south of the Pre-Persian temple. 
That this new temple was intended to replace the one burnt by the Persians is 
obvious and is admitted by Dr. Dorpfeld himself.? It seems, therefore, very improb- 
able that the Athenians would have restored the old temple at the time when they 
were planning or had actually begun to build a new temple which was to replace 
it This improbability is increased by an admission which Dr. Dorpfeld im- 
plicitly made in the third of his papers on the history of the Pre-Persian temple. 
In his first paper he had represented the destruction of the temples by the 
Persians as complete and total. ‘* Everything that could be broken was smashed, 
the columns were thrown down, everything combustible was fired, everything 
that was valuable was pillaged." In particular the colonnade of the Pre-Persian 
temple shared this general destruction ; for we know that it was never rebuilt, 
and had it been standing after the sack the Athenians would certainly not (said 
Dr. Dörpfeld) have pulled it down when they were restoring the temple. But 
in his third paper Dr. Dörpfeld expresses a different view of the state in which 
the Persians left the temple. He thinks that they by no means destroyed the 
whole of it, but left the walls and the colonnade standing. This follows with 
certainty, he says, from the condition of the architectural pieces (architraves, 
triglyphs, and geisa) of the colonnade which are built into the north wall of the 
Acropolis. For the excellent preservation of these pieces shows clearly (he tells 
us) that they cannot have come from the ruins of a temple which had tumbled 
in, but must have been taken from the building while it was still standing and 
carefully built into the Acropolis wall. This is, of course, to admit, what Dr. 
Dorpfeld had previously denied, that the Athenians found the colonnade of the 
temple standing after the sack and that they deliberately and carefully pulled it 
down. Yet Dr. Dorpfeld holds that at the same time that they were pulling 
down the colonnade they were restoring the temple. Is this likely? And 
observe the place in which the pieces of the colonnade were found. They are 
built into a wall which Dr. Dorpfeld himself believes to have been constructed 
by Cimon. Is it not a fair presumption, then, that the colonnade was pulled 
down by Cimon? We have already seen that, on Dr. Dorpfeld’s own view, 
Cimon began building a stately new temple which was to replace the old one. 
And it now appears at least highly probable that he pulled down the colonnade 
of the old temple. Is it not reasonable to suppose that his destructive activity 


1 See above, p. 555, note 3. 

3 This temple, the intended successor of the Pre-Persian temple and the pre- 
decessor of the Parthenon, is discussed by Dr. Dörpfeld in Afstthetlungen, xvii. 
(1892) pp. 158-189. That it was meant to replace the Pre-Persian temple is ex- 
pressly said by him (p. 173). The exact time when this new temple was begun 
cannot, Dr. Dérpfeld tells us, be determined. But on architectural grounds he 
believes that ''the temple was built or at least begun in the time after the Persian 
wars” (p. 187). He is of opinion that either Themistocles or Cimon could have built 
it, but on historical grounds he decides in favour of Cimon (p. 188). 

3 Mittheilungen, xii. pp. 30, 32. 

* Ibid. xv. (1890) p. 424. 
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on one part of the Acropolis was directly connected with his constructive activity 
on another part ? that he pulled down not only the colonnade of the burnt temple 
but the temple itself, because he was building a new and grander temple to take 
its place? On Dr. Dorpfeld's hypothesis, on the other hand, we must suppose 
that the Athenians were, either at one and the same time or in rapid succession, 
demolishing the colonnade of the old temple, restoring the temple itself, and 
building a new temple to supersede it. Nothing but the most cogent evidence 
should induce us to accept an hypothesis so improbable. 

Till the new temple was ready, the Athenians must certainly have had some 
strong place in which to store the public and sacred treasures. But that this 
place must necessarily have been, as Dr. Dórpfeld supposes, the western chambers 
of the restored Pre-Persian temple, is far from obvious, even if we grant, what 
seems likely, that these chambers had served as a treasury before the destruction 
of the temple.! There were probably many strong places in Athens where the 
treasures could have been safely lodged till the new temple was ready to receive 
them. In point of fact, if Prof. A. Kirchhoff's restoration of an Attic inscription 
is correct,? we have positive evidence that during the period in question some at 
least of the sacred moneys were kept, not in a temple at all, but in ** the enclosure 
to the south of the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis." This enclosure may 
very well have been a temporary building erected after the Persian war to house 
the treasures till the new temple was ready. But as the evidence of this depends 
on the conjectural restoration of an inscription, I refrain from laying weight on it. 


(ii) The oftsthodomos argument. The argument on which Dr. Dörpfeld 
chiefly relies to prove the restoration of the Pre-Persian temple is the mention of 


1 An inscription (C. 7. A. iv. p. 137 sg4.), found on the Acropolis and dating 
from before the Persian war, mentions the Pre-Persian temple under the appropriate 
title of the Hekatompedon, and contains a provision that the chambers (oixjuara) in 
the temple shall be opened by the treasurers (ol rTaulat). These chambers are almost 
certainly the three western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple; and the provision 
that they shall be opened by the treasurers makes it at least highly probable that they 
contained treasures. A passage in this inscription was formerly interpreted by Dr. 
Dörpfeld to mean ' treasure-chamber ' ; but the passage is mutilated and must almost 
certainly, as Professors A. Kirchhoff and W. Dittenberger have seen, be restored in 
a way which absolutely excludes all reference to a treasure-chamber. This would 
now, I believe, be admitted by Dr. Dórpfeld himself. See Kirchhoff's restoration of 
the passage in C. /. 4. iv. p. 139, and Dittenberger's in Hermes, xxvi. (1891), p. 472 
sq. For the inscription itself see also AeArlovy dpyatodoyixéy, 1890, p. 9a sgg.; 
H. G. Lolling in ’A@nv4, ii. (1890), p. 627 sgg. ; W. Dörpfeld in Mittheilungen, xv. 
(1890), p. 420 sgg. That there were ‘treasurers of the sanctuary’ before the Persian 
war is attested by Herodotus (viii. 51). The treasurers are also mentioned in an 
inscription not later than the middle of the sixth century B.C., which seems to contain 
a dedication by them of certain bronze objects to Athena (C. 7. A. iv. No. 373 (238) 
p. 199; AeArlov dpyatodoyixéy, 1888, p. 55; AOnva, ii. p. 646). The of 
the Parthenon is also in favour of the view that its predecessor the Pre- Persian temple 
had been used as a treasury. 

2 C. J. A. i. No. 1, supplemented in C. 7. A. iv. p. 3 sg. ; Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscr. Graec. No. 384. The passage in question is this: [7]od d¢ lepo dpryvpi(ov à 
jity so) eee Ba ees [u]er[ov Tajaevelo0a« [év reup ]bru[e rp róro0]e» ToO ris 
"AOnvala[s åpxalov ve]w éu wéde. The inscription is considered by Prof. Kirchhoff 
to be clearly far older than Ol. 81 (456 B.c.) Prof. Dittenberger, who supplies the 
lacunas [é» weg ]óNe[t Tq vóroð]jev in the same way, holds that the inscription is 
certainly not later than 460 B.C. Dr. Dórpfeld conjecturally supplied one of the 
lacunas thus [? dria Jew rod ris 'A0mvala(s dpyatov ve]o éu wore, and adduced tbe 
inscription as evidence that ‘the old temple’ was used as a treasury at the time when 
the inscription was cut (Mittheilungen, xii. p. 39). But however we may supply the 
lacuna in question, the mention of the wep(Bodos seems to prove decisively that the 
money was not kept in the temple. 
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the opisthodomos in inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. According 
to him, the ofisthodomos was the three western chambers of the restored Pre- 
Persian temple, which had been in use as a treasury from soon after 480 B.c., 
and which in particular from 454 B.C. onward had accommodated the tribute of 
the allies. Now if this was so, is it not remarkable that the first mention of the 
opisthodomos should occur in two decrees of 435 B.C.,! just at the time when the 
Parthenon is known to have been practically completed? One of these decrees 
provides, amongst other things, that **treasurers of the other gods" shall be 
elected by lot; that they shall store the moneys of the gods in the oftsthodomos 
on the Acropolis ; and that, in conjunction with the treasurers of Athena, they 
shall open and shut the doors of the ofssthodomos and put the seals on them. 
The other decree ordains that the moneys of Athena shall be kept on the right 
side, and the moneys of the other gods on the left side, of the opisthodomos. It 
seems clear that these decrees of 435 B.C. lay down regulations for the storing 
of treasures in the opisthodomos as if that place were now for the first time to be 
used as a treasury. This is perfectly intelligible if the optsthodomos was part of 
the Parthenon which was, as we have seen, receiving its last touches about this 
very time. But it is hardly intelligible on Dr. Dorpfeld’s hypothesis that the 
opisthodomos was the three western chambers of the restored Pre-Persian temple 
which, according to him, had been already used as a treasury for forty years or 
more at the time when these decrees were passed. Surely it is no mere coin- 
cidence that the official lists of the treasures stored in three out of the four 
compartments of the Parthenon begin in the very year after these decrees regulat- 
ing the use of the opisthodomos as a treasury were passed, namely in 434/3 B.c.? 
Further, if Dr. Dörpfeld is right in his view of the ofisthodomos, there is a 
remarkable and even mysterious omission in the treasury documents which have 
come down to us. These documents, preserved in inscriptions, begin with the 
above-mentioned decrees of 43$ B.C. and are extant in an almost unbroken series 
for the rest of the fifth century, and, less completely, for the fourth century B.C. 
Now in this long series of documents, beginning very significantly in the very 
years when the Parthenon is known to have been receiving its last touches, 
mention is made of four compartments, and only four compartments, of a temple, 
which were used as treasure-chambers. Of these four compartments three are 
rightly identified by Dr. Dorpfeld with three out of the four compartments of the 
Parthenon, namely the eastern portico, the eastern chamber or ce//a, and the 
western chamber. But the fourth compartment mentioned in the treasury 
documents (namely the ofzsthodomos) is identified by Dr. Dörpfeld, not with the 
fourth compartment of the Parthenon (namely the western portico), but with the 
western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple. It follows that, if he is right, the 
fourth compartment of the Parthenon (namely the western portico) is not men- 
tioned in the treasury documents and was not used for the storing of treasure. 
If this is so, it is very remarkable, since the western portico, being at the back of 
the temple and therefore less accessible to the public, was much better adapted 
for a treasury than the eastern portico, which nevertheless, as we learn from the 
inscriptions, was regularly used as such. Surely the natural and almost inevitable 
inference from the inscriptions is that the fourth compartment mentioned in them 
(the opisthodomos) was the fourth compartment of the Parthenon (namely the 


1 C. I. A. i. No. 32; W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. No. 14; E. L. Hicks, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 37. The date here assigned to the decrees has 
been questioned. But we may safely acquiesce in the unanimous and decided opinion 
of three such experts as Prof. A. Kirchhoff, Prof. W. Dittenberger, and Mr. E. L. 
Hicks. The question is discussed at length by Prof. A. Kirchhoff in the PAz/o/og. 
und histor. Abhandlungen of the Berlin Academy for 1876. Dr. Dörpfeld apparently 
accepts this date; at least he puts the decrees later than the completion of the 
Parthenon (Mittheilungen, xii. p. 38). 

3 C. 7. A. i. Nos. 117, 141, 161. 
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western portico), since the other three compartments of the Parthenon are 
known to have been used as treasure-chambers for the first time in the very 
year after the regulations for the use of the ofzsthodomos as a treasure-chamber 
were first promulgated. Thus even if we had no evidence before us but that of 
the inscriptions, we should almost be driven, it seems to me, to conclude that the 
opisthodomos was the western portico of the Parthenon. This was Dr. Dorpfeld's 
own view before the discovery of the Pre-Persian temple. Indeed he argued 
strenuously for it, pointing out that the western portico was well fitted to serve as 
a treasure-chamber ‘‘ since we know that it, as well as the eastern portico, was 
most carefully closed with strong railings and a door up to the architrave," and 
concluding that ‘‘in official language the opisthodomos was always the western 
portico of the Parthenon.” 1 

But there is another and independent consideration which points at least as 
clearly to the conclusion that the opisthodomos was the western portico of the 
Parthenon, and not, as Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, the western chambers of the Pre- 
Persian temple. It is this: opzstAodomos was the regular name for the western 
portico, not for the western chamber (or chambers), of a Greek temple. Dr. 
Dorpfeld himself formerly admitted this and used it, with justice, as an argument 
to show that the western portico of the Parthenon was the ogés£Aodomos.  **In 
all temples," he said, **the name ofisthodomos designates the western portico. 
Why should the Parthenon alone be an exception?" ? "That this is the proper 
meaning of the word ofis/Aodomos, as applied to a temple, can easily be shown. 
The name oftsthodomos (literally *back-building') is defined by ancient lexico- 
graphers as * the back of any building.'? That it was applied to the back of a 
house is proved by a passage in Appian.* Varro and Pollux? tell us that, in 
its application to a temple, the name ofisthodomos designated the back, as opposed 
to Prodomos the front. Now since frodomos, equivalent to froemaos,! was the 
eastern portico of a temple, it follows that its counterpart opisthodomos was the 
western portico. This is confirmed by a passage in Diodorus Siculus,® who, 
describing how Syracuse was turned into a vast workshop of arms in the days 
when Dionysius was preparing to make war on the Carthaginians, mentions that 
even the pronaot and ofisthodomoi (i.e. the eastern and western porticoes) of the 
temples were crowded with men hammering away as if for dear life. Finally, 
this interpretation of optsthodomos is put beyond doubt by the fact that opistko- 
domos is the name applied to the western porticoes of the temples of Zeus? and 


| Mittheilungen, vi. (1881) pp. 300-302. 

? Ibid. p. 300 sq. 

37d örısĝev wavrds olxiparos, Photius, Lexicon, s.v. óww0ó6ouos ; Etymol. 
Magnum, p. 627, s.v. ómic060ouos. Cf. Hesychius, s.v. driePodéduocs ; Schol. on 
Aristophanes, Plutus, 1193. 

4 Bellum Civile, i. 20. Appian here mentions a report that Scipio, who was 
found dead in his house, had been strangled by men introduced into the house by 
night through the ofesthodomos. ‘The term is used in the same sense by [Aeschines,] 
Epist. 10 (near end). 

5 De lingua Latina, v. 160, ed. Müller, '' Domus Graecum, et ideo in aedibus 
sacris ante cellam, ubi sedes dei sunt, Graeci dicunt mpóboyuor, quod post óxia0660uor." 

5 Pollux (i. 1. 6) under the heading 6 réwos év @ Oepamwevovrac (scil. ol coi) says: 
TÒ 5¢ mpd abrov, wpóÓouos. kal Trò xarérw, ówic0ó00ouos. Cp. Antholog. Palat. 
xii. 223, 3 34.: 

ovrw yap kal d-yadpa beot kal yndy dpdpev 
á&vrlor, où TávTws kal róv dricOddopuopy. 


7 See K. Bótticher, Die Tektonik der Hellenen,3 8 51, p. 472 sgg. Philostratus 
calls the eastern portico of the Parthenon prodomos ("AOhwnal T’ lSeiv Earw év w podéuy 
ToU MapSevavos, Vit. Apollon. ii. 10), though its official name was pronaos. 

8 xiv. 41. 

® Pausanias, v. 10. 9; id., v. 13. 1; id., v. 15. 3; Lucian, Herodotus, x ; id., 
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Hera! at Olympia. Here there is no room for ambiguity; for the temples 
exist, though in ruins, to this day, and though both of them have a western 
portico, neither of them has a western chamber. The interpretation * western 
chamber’ is therefore excluded. 

Since, then, ofis/hodomos was the regular name for the western portico of a 
temple, there can be no reason for refusing it to the western portico of the 
Parthenon. Yet Dr. Dorpfeld takes the name from the western portico of the 
Parthenon, to which it was properly applicable, and transfers it to the three 
western chambers of the Pre-Persian temple, to which it is at best doubtful 
whether it was really appropriate. For it is to be remembered that, though 
western porticoes were exceedingly common in Greek temples, as the remains 
of them sufficiently attest, western chambers were exceedingly rare; and that 
whereas the name for the western portico is certain, the name for a western 
chamber is far from being so. Among extant Greek temples I know of three 
only which have a chamber opening from the west. They are the Parthenon, 
the Pre-Persian temple, and the old temple at Corinth. "There may be more ; 
Dr. Dorpfeld, out of his abundant knowledge, would doubtless be able to say. 
Now, in the case of the Parthenon, Dr. Dorpfeld has made it highly probable 
that the western chamber was called the farthenon in the restricted sense of the 
word. In the case of the old temple at Corinth he has made it equally probable 
that the western chamber was not a back.room or treasure-chamber, but a 
separate shrine or ce//a,? which could not therefore have been called ofisthodomos. 
The Pre.Persian temple alone remains, and Dr. Dörpfeld assumes that the 
designation of its three western chambers was ofis/hodomos. But I cannot see 
that he has any positive grounds for this assumption. It may indeed be admitted 
that the name ofisthodomos, the regular appellation of the western portico of a 
temple, would easily be extended to a western chamber opening off it, in the 
rare cases where such a chamber existed. This in fact seems to have happened 
in the case of the Parthenon. For Plutarch mentions that, when Demetrius 
Poliorcetes came to Athens, the obsequious Athenians lodged him **in the opis- 
thodomos of the Parthenon."? Here the ofisthodomos is most probably the 
western chamber of the temple, since the Athenians would hardly have lodged 
their formidable visitor in the open western portico. In the case of the Parthenon 
this extension of the name oftsthodomos to the western chamber is easily explained 
by the fact that in Plutarch's time, and long before it, the true name of the 
western chamber (namely the parthenon in the narrow sense) had been transferred 
from it to the whole temple. The western chamber, thus deprived of its proper 
name, would naturally come to share with the western portico the name of 
opisthodomos (* back-building") But in the case of the Pre-Persian temple we 
have no evidence that its three western chambers were ever called opéstAodortos.* 
On the contrary we have positive evidence that shortly before the destruction of 
the temple by the Persians its western chambers were not so called. For in the 


Fugitivi, 7; id., De morte Peregrini, 32. Some of the reliefs representing the 
labours of Hercules which have been found at Olympia and are known to have been 
fixed over the western portico of the temple of Zeus, are described by Pausanias (v. 
IO. 9) as being ‘‘ over thé door of the opis/hodomos." 

1 Pausanias, v. 16. 1; Dio Chrysostom, Or. xi. (vol. 1. p. 179, ed. Dindorf). 

3 Mittheilungen, xi. (1886) P- 297 sgg. 

3 Plutarch, Demetrius, 23, cp. 26, and Compar. Demetr. et Anton. 4- 

4 I am unable to admit Dr. Dórpfeld' s argument that the expressions év rp 
eml Settd rol dwicOoddu0u and év rp ér’ dporepda scil. rod Óvw0odSÓuov (C. I. A. i. 
No. 32) refer to the two small inner chambers in the western half of the Pre-Persian 
temple. For the natural interpretation of these words is ‘‘in the right-hand side of 
the opisthodomos " and ‘‘ in the left-hand side of the opisthodomos.” This was formerly 
Dr. Dórpfeld's own interpretation of the passage (Mittheilungen, vi. p. 300), and I 
feel sure that it will commend itself to all unprejudiced scholars. 
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official inscription ! which, by general consent, refers to the Pre-Persian temple 
as the Hekatompedon, and which dates from shortly before the Persian war, the 
western chambers of the temple are called, not opisthodomos, but simply ** the 
chambers in the Hekatompedon." This inscription, discovered since Dr. Dorp- 
feld first propounded his theory, removes the last excuse for identifying the 
opisthodomos of Attic inscriptions with the western chambers of the Pre-Persian 
temple. With its removal, Dr. Dorpfeld’s argument for the restoration of the 
temple, based on the mention of the opisthodomos in inscriptions, falls to the 
ground. The argument, in fact, rests on a simple misnomer.? 


(ii) The ‘old temple’ argument. Dr. Dörpfeld argues, on the strength of 
Homer's testimony, that the Pre-Persian temple was the oldest temple of Athena 
on the Acropolis, existing side by side with, though separate from, a small 
temple of Erechtheus. And he maintains that ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ 
which was burnt in 406 B.C. and the ‘old temple’ mentioned in inscriptions of 
the fourth century B.C. must have been the restored Pre-Persian temple, which, 
by comparison with the Parthenon completed about 438 B.C., would naturally be 
called ‘the old temple.’ 

Let us take Homer's testimony first. In opposition to Dr. Dörpfeld it has 
been rightly maintained by Mr. Eugen Petersen? that Homer's evidence points 
clearly, not to two separate temples of Athena and Erechtheus, but to a single 
joint temple in which they were worshipped together. In the first of the two 
passages of Homer cited by Dr. Dörpfeld * it is said that Athena, after appearing 
to Ulysses in the island of Scheria, departed to Athens, where she ** went into 
the strong house of Erechtheus." The poet seems to represent *the house of 
Erechtheus’ as the home of Athena, whither she returned after her expedition to 
Scheria. In the second passage it is said that Athena settled Erechtheus in 
her own rich temple in Athens, where bulls and lambs were periodically sacrificed 
to him. About this latter passage there is no ambiguity. It is a plain statement 
that Erechtheus was worshipped in the temple of Athena. The first passage, 


1 C. I. A. iv. p. 137 sgg. See above, p. 560, note 1. 

2 In the foregoing discussion of the ofisthodomos argument I have assumed that 
Dr. Dörpfeld, in bestowing the name oftsthodomos on the western chambers of the 
Pre-Persian temple, refuses it to the western portico of the Parthenon. But suppose 
he admits the western portico of the Parthenon was also called opssthodomos. It will 
follow, on his theory, that there were two, or rather three, opisthodomoi on the 
Acropolis simultaneously, namely the western portico of the Parthenon, the western 
portico of the Pre-Persian temple, and the western chambers of the latter temple. 
Yet all our authorities, literary and epigraphical, speak as if there were only one 
opisthodomos on the Acropolis. Thus whether Dr. Dórpfeld admits or whether he 
denies (and he must do one or the other) that the western portico of the Parthenon 
was called ogistAodomos, his theory of the co-existence of the Pre-Persian temple and 
the Parthenon seems equally to involve him in inextricable difficulties. I may here 
mention Prof. Milchhófer's view that the opisthodomos was a separate building, 
situated probably at the eastern end of the Acropolis (Philologus, 53 (1894) pp. 352- 
361) Prof. J. W. White of Harvard, in a privately printed paper of which he has 
courteously furnished me with a copy, comes by a different method to the same 
conclusion as Dr. Dörpfeld with regard to the opisthodomos, but does not hold that 
the eastern half of the Pre-Persian temple was ever rebuilt. 

3 Mittheilungen, xii. p. 62. 

* Od. vii. 78-81. 

5 Il. ii. 549-551. 

6 This statement is clearly fatal to Dr. Dórpfeld's opinion that the new Erech 
theum, built towards the close of the fifth century B.C., was the first joint temple of 
Athena and Erechtheus on the Acropolis. Dr. Dórpfeld attempts to evade this difficulty 
by supposing Homer to mean that Erechtheus was worshipped within the sacred 
precinct (lepóv) of Athena, though not within her temple; he thinks that there were 
two temples, one of Athena and another of Erechtheus, standing within an enclosure 
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though not so unambiguous, seems to imply that Athena was worshipped in the 
house or temple of Erechtheus. The two passages are obviously reconcilable on 
the hypothesis that in the Homeric age Athena and Erechtheus were worshipped 
on the Acropolis at Athens in a single joint temple, which might be called either 
the temple of Erechtheus or the temple of Athena, according as the speaker 
regarded Erechtheus or Athena as the original inmate of the shrine. Such a 
temple was the Erechtheum. In it Erechtheus was worshipped in one chamber 
and Athena in another; and the building was accordingly sometimes called the 
Erechtheum and sometimes (as we shall see) the temple of Athena Polias. 
Thus the Erechtheum answers exactly to Homer’s account of the shrines on 
the Acropolis; and we may accordingly assume that when the Homeric poems 
were composed the old Erechtheum was the only temple on the Acropolis. 

This inference that the original Erechtheum was the oldest temple on the 
Acropolis is confirmed by other considerations. In the first place the Erechtheum 
was associated with the most ancient legends of Athens. When the Athenians 
wished to relate the very beginning of their history they told the legend of the 
contest between Athena and Poseidon for the possession of the country. This 
contest was believed to have taken place on the site of the Erechtheum ; for 
within its precincts were the gnarled olive-tree, the salt-well, and the mark of 
the trident on the rock which Athena and Poseidon had respectively produced as 
evidence of their title to the land ;! and here, when the contest was over, the 
two rivals were worshipped peacefully together.? Further, the ancient wooden 
image of Athena, the oldest of all her images in Athens, was preserved in the 
eastern chamber of the Erechtheum ;? and it is natural to suppose that the 
oldest image was kept in the oldest temple. The golden lamp, too, which 
burned day and night, year in year out, in the chamber with the ancient image,* 
suggests that this was the holiest of all the shrines of Athens ; and if the holiest 
it must almost certainly have been the oldest. Lastly, the peculiar ground-plan 
of the Erechtheum, which is unique among Greek temples, speaks strongly in 
favour of its remote antiquity. The existing temple, indeed, dates only from the 
end of the fifth century B.C. ; but its singular arrangement (notably the difference 
of level between its eastern and western chambers) seems to be explicable only 
on the hypothesis that it occupies the site and closely reproduces the plan of the 
original temple burnt by the Persians, motives of religious conservatism having 
. operated to prevent any important modification of site or plan. Thus we may 
conclude that the original Erechtheum, a joint temple of Erechtheus and Athena, 
was the oldest temple on the Acropolis and that the Pre-Persian temple must 
have been built later, perhaps in the seventh or sixth century B.C. 

Hence, when in official Attic inscriptions of the first half of the fifth century 
B.C. we find mention of *the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis'5 or of 
* the old temple,'9 it is natural to suppose that the reference is to the old Erech- 


sacred to Athena (Miffheilungen, xii. pp. 199, 207). But this view is quite irre- 
concilable with the language of Homer, who says plainly that Athena settled Erech- 
theus in her own temple (»vyós) ; for vuós (yews, vaós) always means either a temple 
or a part of a temple (namely the ce//a), never a sacred precinct or sanctuary (réuevos, 
lepóv). 
ui A viii. 55 ; Pausanias, i. 26. 5; id., i. 27. 2; Apollodorus, iii. x4. 1. 

2 Erechtheus was identified with Poseidon. See above, p. 339 $g. 

3 C. I. A. i. No. 322; Pausanias, i. 26. 6; cp. Apollodorus, iii. 14. 6. 

* Pausanias, i. 26. 6 sg. The lamp itself was comparatively modern, but the 
custom probably went back to the earliest days of Athens. 

5 C. I. A. i. No. 1, supplemented in C. Z. A. iv. p. 3 sg. ; Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscr. Graec., No. 384. See above, p. 560, note 2. 

9 C. 7. A. i. No. 93, line 5 sg. [ypáy]Jarras é» orf(Xp Boppá]Óev rot vew rod 
ápx[alov]. The inscription, according to Prof. Kirchhoff, contains a decree ‘‘ guod 
quamquam vetustum videtur non nimis antiquo tamen tempore lapidi incisum 
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theum. Two such inscriptions have come down to us; and as one of them, 
which mentions *the old temple of Athena on the Acropolis,' is certainly older 
than 456 B.C., and the present Parthenon was not begun until 447 B.C.,! it 
follows that there was on the Acropolis a temple officially called * the old temple 
of Athena’ some years at least before the present Parthenon was begun. This 
* old temple of Athena cannot have been the Pre-Persian temple, for the official 
title of the latter was the Hekatompedon.? It must, therefore, have been the 
Erechtheum, since we have no evidence that at this period there were more than 
two temples on the Acropolis, But if the Erechtheum was called *the old 
temple of Athena’ before the Parthenon was begun, it must have been so called 
by comparison with the Pre-Persian temple or Hekatompedon ; from which it 
follows that, as we have already deduced from Homer's evidence, the Erechtheum 
was the older temple of the two. 

The two inscriptions just discussed do not imply that the *old temple of 
Athena’ or ‘the old temple? which they mention was entire and in use. One of 
them ? directs that certain sacred money shall be kept **in the enclosure to the 
south (?) of the old temple of Athena.” The other‘ directs that an inscription 
shall be set up **to the north (?) of the old temple." If these inscriptions date from 
after the Persian war, only the blackened walls of the *old temple' or Erech- 
theum would probably be standing at the time; and the inscriptions do not 
imply more than this. Nor does the designation of the Erechtheum as ‘ the old 
temple of Athena’ in inscriptions soon after the Persian war imply that the Pre- 
Persian temple or Hekatompedon, by comparison with which the Erechtheum 
was called ‘old,’ was still standing. If the official title of the Erechtheum had 
been ‘ the old temple of Athena’ before the war, it would continue to be so after- 
wards, even when the Pre-Persian temple or Hekatompedon had been razed to 
the ground. 

These two inscriptions, then, raise a presumption that in the first half of the 
fifth century B.c., even before the Persian war, the Erechtheum was officially 
known as ‘ the old temple of Athena.’ But the mutilated state of the inscriptions 
and the uncertainty as to their precise date prevent this presumption from 
amounting to proof. 

After its destruction in 480 B.c. the Erechtheum was not, so far as we know, 
rebuilt till towards the close of the fifth century B.C. From a well-known inscrip- 
tion 5 we learn that in 409/8 B.c. the new Erechtheum, then approaching com- 
pletion, was still without a roof. It can hardly, therefore, have been finished 
before the following year. Relying on the evidence of some inscriptions which 
came to light a few years ago, Prof. A. Michaelis concludes that the temple was 
completed in the summer of 408 B.c.6 Only two years later, in 406 B.c., **the 
ancient temple of Athena at Athens was burnt," to quote the words of Xenophon.’ 
Dr. Dorpfeld thinks that this ‘ancient temple of Athena’ cannot have been the 
Erechtheum, since that temple was only about two years old at the time. 
Certainly the actual temple was new, but as it replaced a very ancient one, the 


est." From this I infer that in Prof. Kirchhoff's opinion the decree, if not the inscription, 
dates from not later than the middle of the fifth century B.C. This is enough for the 
argument in the text ; the date when the inscription was cut does not concern us. 

1 See above, p. 555, note 3. 

2 See above, p. 560, note r. . 

3 C. 7. A. i. No. 1, supplemented in C. Z. A. iv. p. 3 59. 

* C. 1. A. i. No. 93. 

5 C. I. A. i. No. 322; Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum, Part 
I. No. xxxv. 

6 Mittheilungen, xiv. (1889) p. 349 sgg. For the inscriptions see C. 7. A. iv. p. 
148 sgg. ; AeArloy apxasodoyexdy, 1888, p. 87 sgg. ; Mittheilungen, xiii. (1888) p. 
229 sqq. 

7 Hellenica, i. 6. 1. 
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oldest of all Athena’s temples, there would be nothing surprising or unusual if the 
new temple, standing on the site and carrying on the associations and traditions 
of its venerable predecessor, should very soon be known as the ‘ancient’ or ‘old 
temple of Athena,’ to distinguish it from the Parthenon, a new temple on a new 
site. Probably almost every old city could furnish one or more examples of a 
similar anomaly. Mr. H. N. Fowler! has cited the case of a new church in 
Boston which is called the ‘New Old South,’ or simply the ‘Old South,’ 
because it succeeded to a church called the ‘ Old South,’ and that though the new 
church stands in quite a different part of the town. The church, in fact, is 
neither old nor south, yet it is called both because its predecessor was so. 

But Dr. Dörpfeld has other arguments to prove that ‘the ancient temple of 
Athena’ which was burnt in 406 B.C. cannot have been, as scholars used to sup- 
pose, the Erechtheum. One of his arguments is that in the official inscription of 
409/8 B.C., which contains the report of the commissioners on the progress of the 
new Erechtheum, the temple is called, not ‘the old temple of Athena,’ but * the 
temple in which is the old image’ ;? and he appears to hold that ‘the temple in 
which is the old image’ was always the official designation of the Erechtheum. 
If this was indeed the official title of the Erechtheum, it is very remarkable that 
it should never occur again in a single inscription or in a single passage of an 
ancient writer. Is it credible that the regular official title of the Erechtheum 
should occur only once in the long series of official documents relating to the 
Acropolis which has come down to us? On the other hand, the isolated occur- 
rence in a single inscription of the phrase ‘ the temple in which is the old image’ 
as an appellation of the Erechtheum can be explained very simply if we regard 
the phrase, not as the regular title of the temple, but as a temporary one adopted 
while the new edifice was building. The inscription in which the phrase occurs 
contains a report by certain public commissioners on the unfinished state of the 
new temple. In such a document the commissioners could hardly designate as 
‘old’ a building which was in process of construction and on the unfinished state 
of which they were actually reporting. The anomaly of describing the building 
as ‘old’ in such circumstances would have been too glaring. Accordingly the 
commissioners chose a title which better accorded with the facts and called it 
‘the temple in which is the old image.’ But this cumbrous title was probably a 
temporary one and would be dropped as soon as the temple was finished. 
Certainly the title does not occur in a single inscription after the completion of 
the temple On its completion the new Erechtheum would naturally assume in 
official as well as popular language the name of ‘the old temple of Athena’ in 
virtue of succeeding to the site, the functions, and the traditions of the most 
ancient temple of Athena on the Acropolis. 

Further, Dr. Dórpfeld argues that ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ burnt in 
406 B.C. cannot have been the Erechtheum but must have been the Pre-Persian 
temple, because the fire of 406 B.C. was identical with one mentioned by Demo- 
sthenes as having taken place in the ofzs/Aodomos,? which Dr. Dörpfeld identifies 
with the western chambers of the Pre-Persjan temple. If Dr. Dorpfeld could 
indeed prove that the fire in ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ in 406 B.C. was 
identical with the fire in the opfisthodomos, he would at least have made it certain 
that ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ was not the Erechtheum, since the Erech- 
theum had no ofisthodomos. But we know that the fires were not identical. 
For in the passage in which he mentions the fire in the opzsthodomos Demosthenes 
is giving a list of men of high position who had been imprisoned for offences 
against the state since the archonship of Euclides (403/2 5.C.), and among them 
he mentions the two boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers 


1 American Journal of Archaeology, viii. (1893) p. 13 note. 
3 roÜ vew ToU év wddet, év Q rò dpxaioy &yaXua, C. I. A. i. No. 322. 
3 Demosthenes, xxiv. 136, p. 743. 
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of the other gods) who had been imprisoned on account of the fire in the opzstho- 
domos. It follows that the fire in the oftsthodomos was later than 403/2 B.C. and 
cannot have been identical with the fire in ‘the ancient temple of Athena’ 
in 406 5.c.1 

The view that the conflagration of 406 B.c. took place in the Erechtheum is 
confirmed by an inscription of 395/4 B.c. which relates to the restoration of a 
burnt temple.? The inscription is mutilated, but an expression which occurs in 
it makes it tolerably certain that the burnt temple referred to in the inscription is 
the Erechtheum. That eleven years should have elapsed between the burning of 
the temple and its restoration is not surprising when we reflect that in the interval 
Athens had been besieged and captured by a foreign foe, had languished under 
the tyranny of the Thirty, and had experienced the horrors of civil war. How 
soon after 395/4 B.C. the restoration of the temple was completed we do not 
know. It must have been finished before 376/5 B.C., for a treasure-list of that 
year? makes mention of a piece of gold plate which was kept in the ‘ old temple.’ 
The temple is mentioned again under the same title in treasure-lists and other 
inscriptions of the fourth century B.C. Ata much later date an inscription * 
records the setting up of a statue beside ‘the old temple of Athena Polias.’ 
That the ‘old temple of Athena Polias’ was identical with the ‘old temple’ of 
the earlier inscriptions is highly probable ; and that it was the Erechtheum may 
be taken as certain, since Strabo mentions the Erechtheum under the title of * the 
old temple of the Polias.' 6 

Thus, on the hypothesis that *the old temple' of the inscriptions and of 
classical writers was the Erechtheum, all is clear and consistent. Not so on Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s hypothesis that the * old temple? was the restored Pre-Persian temple. 
If the ‘old temple’ of the inscriptions was the restored Pre-Persian temple 
which had been used as a treasury since shortly after 480 B.C. and had been 
known as ‘the old temple’ ever since the Parthenon was built or even planned, 
how is it that the first mention of *the old temple' as a receptacle for treasures 
occurs in an inscription of 376 B.C., about a century after the supposed restora- 


! Dr. Dórpfeld attempts to meet this objection by drawing a distinction between 
the first and the second part of Demosthenes's list of state offenders (Ar£fAet/unyen, 
xii. p. 44). But I cannot see that the distinction exists. If the union of the two 
boards of treasurers (the treasurers of Athena and the treasurers of the other gods) 
took place in 406 B.C., as some suppose (Lolling, in 'A8n»á, ii. p. 649; cp. G. 
Gilbert, Handbuch der griech. Staatsalterthiimer,? i. p. 270), this would be another 
proof that the fire in the opisthodomos could not have happened in that year, since the 
words of Demosthenes show that at the time of the fire the two boards of treasurers 
existed separately. But the earliest mention of the united board of treasurers is in an 
inscription of 403/2 B.C. ('Edmuepls dpxatodoyixh, 1885, p. 129). By 385/4 B.C. 
the separate boards again existed (C. /. A. ii. No. 667). 

3 C. /. A. ii. No. 829. The expression referred to in the text is xarà rà 
IIavópócetov, ‘‘on the side of the Pandrosium." The Pandrosium adjoined the 
Erechtheum on the west (Pausanias, i. 27. 2). A similar expression (spós ToU 
IIavópoceíov) occurs repeatedly in inscriptions which admittedly refer to the building 
of the Erechtheum (C. Z. A. i. No. 322; C. 7. A. iv. p. 151). 

3 C. I. A. ii. No. 672. 

* C. 1. A. ii. Nos. 74, 163, 733, 758. 

5 C. I. A. ii. No. 464. 

6 Strabo, ix. p. 396. See below, p. 569. 

7 Dr. Dörpfeld holds that ‘ the old temple of Athena ' mentioned in an inscription 
dating from before 456 B.C. (C. 7. A. i. No. 1 ; C. Z. A. iv. p. 3 5g.) is the Pre- 
Persian temple. He must therefore suppose that the name ‘the old temple’ was 
given to the restored Pre-Persian temple before the existing Parthenon was begun, 
presumably at the time when Cimon began building the older Parthenon. We have 
seen that this inscription affords no evidence of the use of 'the old temple' asa 
treasury at the time when the inscription was engraved (see above, p. 566). 
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tion of the temple? This long silence of the inscriptions is difficult to explain on 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s hypothesis. But it is natural and indeed necessary on the hypo- 
thesis that * the old temple? was the Erechtheum ; since the Erechtheum, after 
its destruction in 480 B.C., was not rebuilt till about 408 B.C., was destroyed by 
fire shortly afterwards,! and was still rebuilding in 395/4 B.C. Thus in regard to 
the two expressions ‘old temple’ and opisthodomos, on which Dr. Dörpfeld lays 
so much stress as designations of the restored Pre-Persian temple and of a part of 
it respectively, it is most significant that the expression opisthodomos does not 
occur tn treasure-lists till after the completion of the Parthenon, and that the ex- 
pression * old temple” does not occur in them till after the completion of the Erech- 
theum. This is not only intelligible but necessary if opisthodomos designated a 
part of the Parthenon, and ‘ old temple’ designated the Erechtheum. But it is 
hardly intelligible and certainly not necessary if ofisthodomos and ‘old temple’ 
designated respectively a part and the whole of the Pre-Persian temple which had 
been restored and used as a treasury from soon after 480 B.C. 

But this is not the only difficulty in the way of Dr. Dorpfeld’s identification 
of the ‘old temple ’ with the restored Pre-Persian temple. On his hypothesis the 
opisthodomos or western half of the Pre-Persian temple was burnt in 406 B.C. and 
its restoration after the fire is referred to in an inscription ? which Prof. U. 
Kohler dates in 395/4 B.c. But we know from another inscription? that the 
opisthodomos was in use as a treasury in 398/7 s.c. Hence Dr. Dörpfeld is 
obliged to alter conjecturally the date of the former inscription from 395 B.C. to 
some time before 398 B.c. The grounds for dating the inscription in 395 B.C. 
are, indeed, slight ;* but so far as they go they are against Dr. Dorpfeld's theory, 
and the editor of the inscription (Prof. U. Kohler) appears to have no doubt as to 
its date. Moreover Dr. Dörpfeld is obliged to do further violence to the same 
inscription by interpreting the expression xarà rò IIavüpócetor in it as a direction 
given from the standpoint of the Pre-Persian temple instead of, as it is much 
more naturally taken, from the standpoint of the Erechtheum.5 

Again, we have seen that the fire in * the ancient temple of Athena? and the 
fire in the ofisthodomos were distinct conflagrations. Hence if ‘the ancient 
temple of Athena’ was the Pre-Persian temple and the oftsthodomos was its 
western chambers, it will follow that the Pre-Persian temple was twice burnt and 
twice restored between 406 B.C. and 353 B.C.8 If to these conflagrations and 
restorations we add the burning of the temple by the Persians in 480 B.C. and its 
supposed restoration shortly afterwards, it results that this unfortunate temple was 
thrice burnt and thrice restored within about a century. And yet not a stone of 
this triple restoration remains. Fate, which has left us much of the temple as it 
was before its destruction in 480 B.C., has carefully obliterated every trace of its 
three subsequent restorations. 

Lastly, Dr. Dórpfeld is confronted with the difficulty that Strabo calls the 
temple which contained the perpetual lamp ‘the old temple of the Polias,” and 
that the perpetual lamp is known to have been in the Erechtheum ;? from which 
the inference seems inevitable that in Strabo's opinion the Erechtheum was *the 
old temple’ of Athena. In his first paper on the history of the Pre-Persian 
temple Dr. Dörpfeld himself admitted that this inference was indubitable.® Yet 


1 This is proved by C. 7. A. ii. No. 829, independently of the disputed evidence 
of Xenophon (Hellenica, i. 6. 1). 

2 C. I. A. ii. No. 829. 

3 C. I. A. ii. No. 652. 

* Only a single letter (I) of the archon's name survives on the stone. 

5 See above, p. $68, note 2. 

$ The speech of Demosthenes (Against Timocrates), in which the fire in the 
opisthodomos is mentioned, was composed in the archonship of Eudemus (353/2 B.C.) 

7 Strabo, ix. p. 396. 8 Pausanias, i. 26. 6 sg. 

9 Mittheilungen, xii. p. 48. 
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in his second paper he not only doubted but denied the inference, maintaining 
that Strabo rightly described the Pre-Persian temple as *the old temple of the 
Polias,’ but wrongly supposed it to have contained the perpetual lamp.! It isa 
necessary corollary of Dr. Dérpfeld’s present interpretation of the passage that 
Strabo, who describes only two temples on the Acropolis (the Parthenon and ‘the 
old temple of the Polias') omitted all mention of the unique and beautiful 
Erechtheum, the shrine of the most venerable monuments of Athenian history, 
and that too though he mentions the perpetual lamp which is known to have 
been in it. 

Such are some of the difficulties which beset Dr. Dorpfeld’s attempt to 
identify the ‘old temple’ of the inscriptions and of classical writers (Xenophon, 
Strabo) with the Pre-Persian temple. To me these difficulties appear far greater 
than those which attend the current view that the ‘old temple’ was the Erech- 
theum. I therefore accept the current view and reject Dr. Dorpfeld's ‘old 
temple’ argument for the restoration and continuance of the Pre-Persian temple. 


(iv) The Polias argument. Dr. Dórpfeld argues that the Pre-Persian temple 
must have been restored and must have subsisted down to the Roman period at 
least, since it is mentioned by the later writers of antiquity under the title of *the 
temple of Athena Polias' or * the temple of the Polias.' 

The current opinion of scholars has hitherto been that the expression * the 
temple of Athena Polias’ or, more briefly, ‘the temple of the Polias’ always 
meant the Erechtheum, the name being given to it because its eastern chamber 
had been from the earliest times the shrine of the ancient wooden image to which 
alone belonged the title of Athena Polias. If, then, Dr. Dorpfeld’s Polias 
argument for the restoration of the Pre-Persian temple is to hold good, he must 
prove that the current view which restricts the name *temple of Athena Polias' 
to the Erechtheum is incorrect ; he must prove that the Pre-Persian temple was 
also a temple of Athena Polias. This he attempts to do. He says: ** In the 
fifth and fourth centuries the Parthenon was officially called either ‘the temple’ 
or *the temple of Athena Polias.' Before the building of the Parthenon, its prede- 
cessor the old Athena temple (Pre-Persian temple) must have borne the same official 
titles, namely the short title ‘the temple,’ the fuller title ‘the temple of Athena,’ 
and the exact title ‘the temple of Athena Polias.'"? Thus Dr. Dorpfeld’s view 
that the Pre-Persian temple was a temple of Athena Polias appears to be a simple 
deduction from his view that the Parthenon was so. The question therefore 
reduces itself to this: What is the evidence that the Parthenon was a temple of 
Athena Polias ? 

Although Dr. Dorpfeld affirms, in the passage just quoted, that in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. the full official title of the Parthenon was ‘the temple 
of Athena Polias,’ he is unable to quote a single inscription, official or otherwise, 
of these two centuries in which the expression ‘the temple of Athena Polias" 
occurs at all. Considering the multitude of official documents of the fifth and 
fourth centuries relating to the Parthenon which have been preserved, the total 
absence in them of any mention of ‘the temple of Athena Polias’ raises a pre- 
sumption, very difficult to rebut, that this cannot have been the official title of 
the Parthenon. In point of fact, in the whole range of Attic inscriptions from 


1 Mittheilungen, xii. p. 199. 

2 /5. xii. p. 196. Since Dr. Dörpfeld wrote this passage, the discovery of 
an inscription (C. /. A. iv. p. 137 sgg., see above, p. 560, note 1) has proved 
that before its destruction the Pre-Persian temple was officially called, not ‘the 
temple of Athena Polias,’ but the Hekatompedon. But I waive this objection, 
and readily grant that if the Parthenon was called the temple of Athena Polias, its 
predecessor the Pre-Persian temple was probably called so too, although it happens 
not to be so named on the only existing inscription which indisputably refers to the 
temple. 
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the earliest to the latest times, the expression ‘the temple of Athena Polias’ 
appears to occur only once, namely in an inscription of the third century B.C., in 
which there is absolutely nothing to show to which of the temples on the Acropolis 
the expression refers. 

Nor does Dr. Dorpfeld, so far as I see, quote a single inscription to prove 
that the Athena of the Parthenon was called Athena Polias. 

If we put aside assumptions repeated by Dr. Dorpfeld again and again, such 
as that ‘‘if there was a worship in the Parthenon at all, it can only have been a 
worship of the Polias,"? ** the goddess of the citadel, Athena Polias, must have 
been worshipped in the Parthenon," 3 ** when we read of the temple of Athena 
Polias we must assume that the Parthenon is meant,” his arguments to show 
that the Parthenon was a temple of Athena Polias appear to reduce themselves 
to three. 

(a) ‘That Athena Parthenos was the Polias is shown by a comparison of 
Aristophanes, Birds, 826, with Zhesmoph. 1136." 5 I am unable to admit this 
inference. In one of the two passages cited Athena Polias is mentioned ; in 
the other Athena is addressed under a number of complimentary names, one of 
which is Parthenos.” But the passages, occurring in separate comedies, are 
wholly disconnected, and a comparison of them proves nothing as to the identity 
of Athena Parthenos with Athena Polias. 

(4) From an expression ‘the old temple of Athena Polias,’ which is conjec- 
turall restored in an inscription of about 100 B.c.,® Dr. Dörpfeld infers that 
there must have been a new temple of Athena Polias and that this new temple 
was the Parthenon.? The argument, even if we grant the correctness of the 
conjectural restoration on which it rests, does not seem to amount to much. We 
may allow that the expression *the old temple of Athena Polias' probably 
implies a new temple of Athena, but it is not absolutely necessary that this new 
temple should have been a temple of Athena Polias; it might have been a temple 
of Athena simply, or a temple of Athena under some other title, such as 


1 C. /. A. ii. No. 332. The inscription contains a provision that a treaty of 
alliance shall be engraved on a bronze plate and set up ‘on the Acropolis beside the 
temple of Athena Polias.’ Dr. Dörpfeld assumes that the reference is to the 
'arthenon, but there is nothing in the inscription to justify the assumption. The 
expression 'temple of Athena Polias' is conjecturally restored by Prof. U. Kóhler 
in another inscription, apparently of the first century B.C., which directs that a 
decree in honour of the girls who prepared the wool for Athena’s robe shall be 
engraved on a tablet of stone and set up é» dxpowé\e rapa Trà» vady ris AOn[rüs 
IIoudóos . . ... we ] See Mittheilungen, viii. (1883), p. 59. If the restora- 
tion could be proved to be correct, it would go to show that the temple referred to 
was not the Parthenon but the Erechtheum. See below, p. 573 sgg. 

2 Mittheilungen, xii. p. 192. 3 7b. p. 193. 

4 7b. p. 193. 5 Jd, p. 192. 

5 EIT. ANcwapdy 7d xpfjua ris wodews. ris dal eds 

voMoUxos cra ; TQ tavoüpev Tov wéw)op ; 

TIE. rf 8’ obx ’A@nvalay éüuev wodidda ; 
Aristophanes, Birds, 826 sgg. 

7 XO. IIaMMáóa rh» diAdxopor enol 

epo kxaXet» vópos és xopór 

wap0évoy, Afvya xoupny, 

4 woduy nuerépay Exec 

kal xpdros pavepò» uórn, 

KkAg0o0xós Te xadetras. 

Id., Thesmophor. 1136 sgg. 

8 C. 7. A. ii. No. 464. The inscription contains a decree for the erection of a 
statue of Ptolemy VIII. (117-81 B.C.) [wapd rà» vew rjó» dpxaiow r5s 'AO-vàs [5s 
IIoáóos . . . .]. 

9 Mittheilungen, xii. p. 194. 
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Parthenos. The opposition between an ‘old temple of Athena Polias’ and a 
* new temple of Athena" is not strict, but it is sufficiently intelligible for popular 
or even official language. 

(c) Dr. Dórpfeld's last argument to show that the Parthenon was a temple of 
Athena Polias is this: '*The votive offerings which were preserved in the 
chambers of the great temple (the Parthenon) belonged for the most part to 
Athena Polias.”1 What the evidence for this statement is, I have failed to 
discover. Scholars are aware that lists of hundreds of votive offerings belonging 
to Athena and stored in the Parthenon have been handed down to us in inscrip- 
tions. With the help of the Indices to the Corpus of Attic Inscriptions, I have 
made a list of all the votive offerings which are expressly designated in these lists 
as the property of Athena Polias, whether preserved in the Parthenon or elsewhere. 
Here it is :— 

One animal's head.? 

Silver water-jugs (number not specified), some of them new.‘ 

One silver tablet.® 

One silver wash-hand basin.? 

Two silver cups." 

Two offerings of Roxana, wife of Alexander the Great.? 

This is all. Of these offerings one only (the first) is known to have been in the 
Parthenon. The two silver cups are proved by a comparison with another 
inscription? to have been in the *old temple. "The place where the rest were 
stored is not mentioned. Thus the number of votive offerings of Athena Polias 
which are known to have been kept in the Parthenon amounts to one. How 
in these circumstances Dr. Dórpfeld is able to affirm that most of the votive 
offerings in the Parthenon belonged to Athena Polias, I am at a loss to under- 
stand. 

The presence in the Parthenon of a single offering dedicated to Athena Polias, 
or even of a few such offerings (for I have no objection to add, though the 
concession is gratuitous, the wash-hand basin, the water-jugs, the tablet, and the 
two offerings of Roxana) cannot prove that the Parthenon was a temple of 
Athena Polias. For by an exactly similar argument it might be proved that the 
Parthenon was a temple of Zeus Polieus, or of Brauronian Artemis, or of Hercules, 
or of all three together, since votive offerings dedicated to these three divinities 
are known from inscriptions to have been kept in it.1? 

Thus the evidence adduced by Dr. Dorpfeld to prove that the Parthenon was 
a temple of Athena Polias may be pronounced inadequate. As his view that the 
Pre-Persian temple was a temple of Athena Polias is merely a deduction from his 
supposed demonstration that the Parthenon was so, it necessarily shares the 
weakness of the premises from which it is drawn. Yet on the strength of this 
supposed demonstration Dr. Dörpfeld considers it probable that many later writers 
of antiquity who speak of the temple of Athena Polias or of the Polias refer to the 
Pre-Persian temple. But as, on his view, the Parthenon was also a temple of 
Athena Polias, he admits that **in writers from Demosthenes downward it cannot 
always be determined with certainty whether the Parthenon or the Pre-Persian 
temple is meant by the name ‘the temple of Athena Polias.'"!! On Dr. Dorp- 


1 Mittheilungen, xii. p. 194. * C. I. A. ii. No. 649. 
3 C.I. A. ii. No. 678. 4 C. I. A. ii. No. 699. 5 C. 7. A. ii. No. 724. 
$ C/A. ii. No. 724. 7 C. J. A. ii. No. 735. 


8 C. J. A. ii. No. 737 (where the epithet IIoáÀt is in both cases a conjectural 
supplement of the editor's, the inscription being mutilated). 

9 C. 7. A. ii. No. 733. 

10 Zeus Polieus, C. 7. A. i. Nos. 149, 151, 153-159; C. Z. A. ii. Nos. 649, 652. 
660. Brauronian Artemis, C. Z. A. ii. Nos. 646, 652, 654, 660, 661. Hercules, 
C. 7. A. i. Nos. 165, 166, 167. 

l Mittheilungen, xii. p. 198. 
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feld’s theory there is another source of ambiguity which he appears to have over- 
looked. The eastern chamber of the Erechtheum was also called, as he himself 
admits, ‘the temple of the Polias,’! because it contained the ancient wooden 
image of the goddess. Thus on Dr. Dorpfeld's showing there were simultane- 
ously on the Acropolis no less than three buildings to which the expression 
‘temple of Athena Polias’ (or, ‘of the Polias’) was equally applicable. The 
ambiguity to which such a state of things would necessarily give rise must have 
been very perplexing. Yet the writers to whom Dr. Dorpfeld refers speak ot 
* the temple of the Polias' without qualification, as if they and their readers knew 
of only one.? 

In order to determirie this question of the proper application of the title 
Athena Polias or the Polias, I have examined, I believe, all the passages in the 
Corpus of Attic Inscriptions in which the title occurs, as well as all the passages 
of classical writers bearing on the Athena Polias of Athens? which I have been 
able to find. If I have overlooked any passage it has been through inadvertence. 
It may contribute to the solution of the question, which is of some importance 
for the history of Athenian religion and for the topography of the Acropolis, if I 
here set down the results of my inquiry.* 

In the first place, then, there are a good many passages both of inscriptions 
and of classical writers, which mention Athena Polias, without, so far as I see, 
furnishing any indication as to whether she was the goddess of the Erechtheum, 
the Parthenon, or the Pre-Persian temple. They may therefore be left out of 
account. But when these passages have been eliminated, there remain many 
others which help to determine the proper application of the title Athena Polias. 

Herodotus tells us? that at some time before the conquest of Aegina by 
Athens the Epidaurians begged from the Athenians a piece of the sacred olive- 
wood in order to make two images out of it, and that the Athenians granted the 
request on condition that the Epidaurians should send yearly sacrifices to Athena 
Polias and Erechtheus. This conjunction of Athena Polias with Erechtheus 
strongly suggests that Athena Polias is here the Athena who shared the Erechtheum 
with Erechtheus. And this is confirmed by another consideration. The yearly 
sacrifices which the Epidaurians were to offer to Athena Polias and Erechtheus 


1 Mittheilungen, xii. pp. 198, 203. Dr. Déórpfeld no doubt holds that the 
expression vads ris Ilodcddos, as applied to the Erechtheum, designates only the 
eastern cella (vads) of the temple, whereas the same expression applied to the 
Parthenon and the Pre-Persian temple designates the whole temple. But this does 
not alter the ambiguity of the expression, which is the same in all three applications. 

2 Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Dr. Dörpfeld should have said Philochorus), 
Clement of Alexandria, and Himerius. The passages of these writers will be examined 
presently. 

3 Other cities beside Athens had sanctuaries of Athena Polias. See Pausanias, ii. 
30. 6; id., vii. 5. 9; id., viii. 31. 9; Revue Archéologique, N.S. xiii. (1866) p. 354; id., 
N.S. xv. (1867) p. 219; Bull. de Corr. Helién. v. (1881) p. 337 ; W. Dittenberger, 
‘De sacris Rhodiorum commentatio altera,’ in /ndex Scholarum (Halle, 1887) p. iii. 
sgg. ; id., Sylloge Ins. Graec. Nos. 117, 193; Hick's Gr. Hist. /ns. No. 124; Die 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen zu Pergamon, Vorlüufiger Bericht (Berlin, 1880), p. 
76 sq. ; M. Fränkel, Die Inschriften von Pergamon, 1. Nos. 223, 226. 

* Most of the passages of classical writers are collected in Jahn- Michaelis, 
Pausaniae descriptio arcis Athenarum. A few more have been furnished by 
Michaelis's Der Parthenon and Pape's Wörterbuch der griech. Eigennamen. 

5 The passages are C. 7. A., i. Nos. 188, 190, 273; C. 7. A. ii. Nos. 57 è (p. 
403), 163, 332, 465 b (p. 419), 649, 678, 699, 724, 737. 1171, 1420, 1430, 1439; 
C. I. A. iii. Nos. 133, 174, 826, 931, 1054, 1055, 1056, 1062, 3853, 3907; C. Z. A. 
iv. No. 279 a (p. 36); 'Eémuepls dpxatodoyixh, 1884, p. 167 sg.; Sophocles, 
Philoctetes, 134; Dinarchus, i. 64; Plutarch, Praecept. gerend. reipub. 5; Eustathius 
on Homer, fl, xxii. 451, p. 1384. 

v. 82. 
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were to be a return or equivalent for the gift of the sacred olive-wood. Now the 
Athena of the Erechtheum, above all other Athenas, was intimately associated 
with the olive. The original olive-tree which she had produced in her contest 
with Poseidon grew within the precincts of the Erechtheum ; and her own most 
ancient iinage in that temple was of olive-wood.! To no other Athena, there- 
fore, could the thank-offerings of the Epidaurians for the gift of the olive-wood 
be so fitly presented as to the Athena of the Erechtheum. Hence we may take 
it as fairly certain that by Athena Polias in this passage Herodotus means the 
Athena of the Erechtheum. 

Aristophanes, in a passage which has been already quoted,? plainly implies 
that the robe, which is: known to have been woven and presented to an image 
of Athena on the Acropolis at the great Panathenaic festival every fourth year,’ 
was woven for Athena Polias; and what is only implied by him is expressly 
stated by the scholiast on the passage and confirmed by other writers. Was 
then the Athena Polias to whom the robe was presented the Athena of the 
Parthenon, the Athena of the Pre-Persian temple, or the Athena of the Erech- 
theum? Apparently she was the Athena of the Erechtheum ; for the robe was 
woven or at least begun by two of the four girls, called arrepAoro:i or erre- 
horoi, who were attached to the service of the Erechtheum and dwelt not far 
from the temple. This is confirmed by other considerations. The custom 
seems to have been not only to present the garment to the goddess but to clothe 
her image in it;’ and such a custom, bearing the marks of high antiquity, 
would most probably be practised on Athena's oldest image, namely the very 
ancient wooden idol in the Erechtheum. We read in Homer? that the Trojan 
priestess of Athena placed a fine robe on the knees of the image to induce the 
goddess to save the beleaguered city. And the Greek images which are histori- 
cally known to have worn real clothes seem generally to have been remarkable 
for their great age. Thus the very ancient image of Apollo at Amyclae, which 
resembled a bronze pillar, had a new coat every year, which the women wove 
for the idol in a special chamber.® Every fourth year a college of sixteen 
women wove a robe for the image of Hera at Olympia. That the image was 
ancient we are not told ;!! but as the temple in which it stood was apparently 
the oldest in Olympia, having been originally a structure with mud walls and 


1 Schol. on Demosthenes, xxii. 13, p. 597; Athenagoras, Supplicatio pro Christi- 
anis, 17. 

2 Birds, 826 sgg. See above, p. 571, note 6. 

3 The passages of ancient writers are collected by Prof. A. Michaelis, Der 
Parthenon, p. 328 sg. Some authorities (Diodorus, xx. 46; Schol. on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 566) say that a robe was presented annually. But the better authorities 
are in favour of the view that it was presented only every fourth year. To the 
passages cited by Prof. Michaelis add Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 49 and 6o. 

3 Zenobius, i. 56; Diogenianus, ii. 7. 

5 Harpocration, s.v. dppnpopely ; Etymol. Magnum, p. 149, s.v. áppndopei». 

$ Pausanias, i. 27. 3. Pausanias seems to have been mistaken as to the number 
of the arrephorvi, for he speaks of only two. Perhaps he confined the name to the 
two who did not weave the robe. 

7 C. f. A. i. No. 93 [åu]pievvówow Tüv méro». The inscription is fragmentary, 
but the reference seems to be to the putting of the robe on the image of Athena. 
Moreover there were officials called praxiergidazt whose business it was to clothe the 
ancient image of Athena (Hesychius, s.v. wpagcepyldat). 

8 Zl. vi. 87 59g., 302 599. 

? Pausanias, iii. 16. 2, iii. 19. 2. 

10 Jb, v. 16. 

! The limestone head of a goddess, found in the Heraeum at Olympia, has 
been conjecturally identified as that of the worshipped statue of Hera which stood 
in the temple (see note on v. 17. 1). If this conjecture is right, the image of Hera 
must have been ancient, since the style of the head is very archaic. 
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wooden pillars! the custom of weaving the robe for the image was doubtless 
of great antiquity. Before setting to work at the loom the women had to purify 
themselves with pig's blood and water—a mark of an ancient rite. Again, the 
curious bronze statue of a man leaning on a spear, which stood in the busiest 
quarter of the city of Elis, was clothed in a garment of fine linen which appears 
to have been renewed from time to time, That the image was of an antique 
Eastern pattern seems proved by its history and the title of Satrap which it 
bore.2 The image of Aesculapius at Titane was clad in a white woollen shirt 
and a mantle. It would seem to have been very ancient, for Pausanias tells us 
that it was impossible to discover who had made it, though some people referred 
it to Alexanor, the grandson of Aesculapius, who was said to have founded the 
sanctuary.) The ancient image of Hera at Samos‘ possessed a large ward- 
robe of garments of many hues—white, blue, crimson, purple, and pied, some of 
them much the worse for wear.5 The image of Dione at Dodona seems to 
have been arrayed in fresh garments from time to time ; for on one occasion, 
probably when her clothes were growing shabby, her husband Zeus of Dodona 
commanded the Athenians in an oracle to adorn her image afresh. The Athe- 
nians obeyed and sent a supply of gorgeous raiment, in which the image of the 
goddess was decked out. From the great antiquity of the worship of Zeus 
and Dione at Dodona it is safe to infer that the image of Dione was very old ; 
and as along with the rest of the finery the Athenians sent the goddess a new 
face or mask, it seems probable that the image was of wood. On the Acropolis 
itself the ancient image of Brauronian Artemis was clad in many robes of various 
shapes, the offerings of devout women; and the custom was extended to the 
later image, a work of Praxiteles.” These analogies, not to cite others from 
the customs of barbarous peoples,9 confirm the view that the image of Athena 
Polias which was periodically dressed in a new robe must have been the ancient 
wooden image in the Erechtheum.? This probability is still further strength- 


! See Dr. Dörpfeld in Historische und philologische Aufsätze Ernst Curtius 
gewidmet, p. 139 sqq., and note on v. 16. 1. 

2 Pausanias, vi. 25. 5 sg.  Pausanias's language (éo65ra — weptBddXover) points 
to a custom of renewing the clothes. A Greek inscription containing a dedication to 
the Satrap God has been found in Phoenicia. See note on vi. 25. 5. 

3 Jb. ii. 11. 6. 

4 Jb. vii. 4. 4. See Overbeck, Griech. K'unstmythologze, iii. p. 12 sgg. 

5 The list of her wardrobe is preserved in inscriptions. See C. Curtius, /n- 
schriften und Studien sur Geschichte von Samos, pp. 10 $g., 17 sqq. 

$ Hyperides, iii. col. 35-37, p. 43 $g., ed. Blass. 

7 C. J. A. ii. Nos. 751, 754-758; Pausanias, i. 23. 7; Jahn-Michaelis, 
Pausaniae descriptio arcis Athenarum, p. 8. Another image of later times which is 
known to have worn real clothes was the image of Ilithyia at Aegium: it was a work 
of the sculptor Damophon of Messene (Pausanias, vii 23. 5 sg.) The wooden 
images (£óava) of the Twelve Gods at Magnesia on the Macander were clothed in 
their finest robes and carried in procession into tbe market-place on the twelfth day 
of the month Artemision, as we learn from an inscription recently found at Magnesia 
(Jahrbuch d. arch. Inst. 9 (1894), Archüologischer Anzeiger, p. 83 sg.) ; but whether 
these images were ancient or not, does not appear. 

8 Acosta, History of the Indies, book v. ch. 29 (vol. ii. p. 378, Hakluyt Society) ; 
J. G. Wood, Natural History of Man, ii. p. 410; G. Turner, Samoa, p. 268. 

? Inscriptions of about 100 B.C. show that at that time there were 100 to 120 
maidens who ‘‘ wrought the wool for Athena's robe." See Prof. U. Kohler in Ait- 
theilungen, wii. (1883) pp. 57-66; Bulletin de Corr. Hellénigue, xiii. (1889) p. 
170. This points to the weaving of a large robe suitable for a colossal image. 
Hence Dr. Dörpfeld believes that the robe was dedicated to Athena of the Parthenon 
(Mittheilungen, xii. p. 200). It is possible that this may have been the case in later 
times. But we know nothing as to the size of the ancient wooden image in the 
Erechtheum, and it is extremely improbable that the custom of periodically presenting 
this most venerable image with a new robe should ever have been discontinued. 
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ened by the Dresden Athena,! a statue of a thoroughly archaic type wearing 
a robe embroidered with the very scenes which are known from ancient writers 
to have been wrought on the robe which was periodically placed on Athena’s 
image on the Acropolis? The statue in question is certainly not a copy of the 
Athena of the Parthenon, the type of which is now familiar to us from the 
Lenormant and Varvakeion statuettes and the gold medallions of the Hermitage 
Museum. It can hardly, therefore, be anything but a copy of the archaic 
Athena of the Erechtheum clothed in the embroidered robe which her hand- 
maidens wove for her. True, the copy is itself not archaic but archaistic, that 
is, it is a somewhat late copy of a really archaic image, as is shown by the free 
style of the scenes on the robe compared with the stiffness and constraint of the 
statue itself. But this only goes to prove that at the comparatively late time 
when the copy was executed the robe of state continued to be placed, not on the 
perfect statue of Athena in the Parthenon, but on a far ruder image of the god- 
dess, most probably on her ancient wooden image in the Erechtheum. On the 
whole, then, we may safely conclude that when, in the passage under discussion, 
Aristophanes speaks of the robe of Athena Polias, he is referring to the Athena 
of the Erechtheum. 

Aeschines mentions that the priestess of Athena Polias was chosen from the 
family of the Eteobutads3 That Athena Polias is here the Athena of the 
Erechtheum is quite certain. For the Eteobutads or Butads, who furnished tke 
priestesses of Athena Polias, furnished also the priests of Erechtheus ;* their 
legendary ancestor Butes had an altar in the Erechtheum,5 and was said to be 
either a twin brother of Erechtheus® or a son of Poseidon,’ who in the 
Erechtheum was identified with Erechtheus; the portraits of the family were 
painted on the walls of the Erechtheum ;* the statues of some of them stood 
within it:? and a genealogical tree tracing the descent of one branch of the 
family from Erechtheus was dedicated in the temple.!? Hence, whenever tbe 
priestess of Athena Polias is mentioned in an inscription! or by an ancert 
writer,!! we may be sure that the reference is to Athena of the Erechtbeum. I: 


l See O. Jahn, De awfigaissimis Mimerzge simulacris Atticis, p. 12; Mère- 
Wieseler, Deebmücr. i pL x. No. 36; Roschers Lexibom d. griek. u. rja. 
ADAN: i. p. Ogg; Overbeck, Geek. J. grieck. Plzstik, i p. 255 sj. 

3 The scenes represented the wars of the gods and giants; Athena s tr'zmph 
over Enceladus t mentioned in particuiar. See the passages collected by Proé A. 
Michaelis, Orr Parzkeson, p. 328. 

3 Aeschines :ü 147. with the schotiast on the passage (p. 308. ed. Sch-r; 
ep Harpocration and Photus eris, sc. EreoSoeradac On the famiy of che 
Exeobutads ,orgcaazy Butads simpiv! see J. Toptfer. fiche Genealogie. p. 113 xg- 

4 [P*utazch.] Pis X. Oret. pp. S41 b. 343b c e (where the case is mentioned cf 
A brother and sister who beid the presthood of Erechtheus and the priesthood of 
Aen respectiviy) — Erechtheus was Mentied with Poseidon above. p. 339 a.:; 
beace his priesthood was caned sometimes the priesthood of Poseidon-Erechthecs. 
manec mes the peessheod o£ Posenton smopir. 

> Phuanas i æ. 5 A fagment of a marble sear beaming the inscription ^ cf 
the priest of Bates ^ ews Barrar: bis Seer Dent in the Exechtheum (C. Z. 4. =. 
Ne. 3e. 
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may be added that the fact of Athena Polias and Erechtheus having been served 
by members of the same ancient family favours the view that from the earliest 
times, and not merely, as Dr. Dörpfeld supposes, from the close of the fifth 
century B.C., the two worships had been conjoined in a single temple. 

The antiquary Philochorus, who wrote his account of Attica about 260 
B.C.,! refers in a well-known passage to the temple of Athena Polias. The 
passage is quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus,? and the context proves that 
the quotation is literal. It runs thus : ** A bitch having entered into the temple 
of the Polias and gone down into the Pandrosium, ascended the altar of Zeus of 
the Courtyard which stands under the olive-tree, and there lay down." It is 
practically certain that ‘the temple of the Polias’ is here either the Erechtheum 
as a whole or its eastern chamber, the ce//a of Athena Polias. For the Pandrosium 
or sanctuary of Pandrosus immediately adjoined the Erechtheum on the west ;? 
and the sacred olive-tree, under which the dog lay down, was in the Pan- 
drosium.* Further, the eastern chamber of the Erechtheum is on a higher 
level than the western chambers of the temple, and there seems to have been a 
communication between the two halves of the building. Thus the dog prob- 
ably entered the eastern chamber of the Erechtheum by the portico, went down 
(Uca) the stairs into the western chambers, and then passed out through the 
western door into the Pandrosium. This interpretation fits so well with the 
plan of the Erechtheum that it can hardly fail to be right. Hence we have the 
testimony of Philochorus that in the third century B.C. the Erechtheum or its 
eastern chamber was called the temple of the Polias. As an antiquary who had 
made a special study of the history and monuments of Athens, Philochorus was 
not likely to be mistaken as to the temple of Athena Polias, and his evidence is 
therefore of the greatest weight. It will be observed that he writes as if he 
knew of only one such temple. 

Strabo? mentions two temples of Athena on the Acropolis, namely the 
Parthenon and ** the old temple of the Polias, in which is the never dying lamp." 
We have already seen that this * old temple of the Polias? must be the Erechtheum, 
since the perpetual lamp is known to have been in the Erechtheum. 

Plutarch, in speaking of ancient wooden images, mentions ‘‘the wooden 
image of the Polias set up by the aborigines, which the Athenians preserve to this 
day."? This ancient wooden image is of course the old wooden image of Athena 
in the Erechtheum. Therefore by ‘the Polias Plutarch clearly understood the 
Athena of the Erechtheum. The scholiast on Demosthenes? also calls the 
wooden image of Athena on the Acropolis the image of Athena Polias, dis- 
tinguishing it from the other two famous images of the goddess on the Acropolis, 
namely the gold and ivory statue of Athena Parthenos and the colossal bronze 
image of Athena Promachos. 

Pausanias, in mentioning the same ancient image of Athena in the Erech- 
theum, records its great antiquity and says that in the olden time the Acropolis 
was called the polis (*city').9 The remark is obviously intended to explain 


1 Cp. Frag. Hist. Graec. ed. Müller, i. p. Ixxxiv. 

? De Dinarcho judicium, 3 kówv els rüv rijs IIoMáóos veww claeX0000a. kal dica 
els rò IIavópócetop, ext róv Bwpdv dvaBaoa roô 'Epxelov Ais rà» twd rj édalg 
KATÉKELTO. 

3 Pausanias, i. 27. 2. 

4 Apollodorus, iii. 14. 1. Herodotus speaks (viii. 55) as if the olive were in 
the Erechtheum itself; but this may be only a loose mode of expression. The 
evidence of Pausanias (i. 27. 2) is indecisive. 

5 This is thought probable by Dr. Dörpfeld (Mittheilungen, xii. p. 58). 


$ ix. p. 396. 

7 Plutarch, De daedalis Píataeensibws, in Dübner's ed. of Plutarch, vol iii. 
p. 20. 

$ xxii. 13, p. 597. 9 Pausanias, i. 26. 6. 
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the epithet Polias applied to the goddess of the old image. There can therefore 
be no doubt that to Pausanias the Athena of the Erechtheum was Athena Polias, 
and that when a few lines lower down! he mentions various antiquities ‘in the 
temple of the Polias’ he means his readers to understand that he is still in the 
Erechtheum. 

Lucian represents an imaginary assembly of philosophers taking place on the 
Acropolis ‘‘in the eastern portico (pronaos) of the Polias,” where they were pro- 
vided with seats by the priestess.2 We have seen that the priestess of Athena 
Polias served in the Erechtheum. It follows that by **the eastern portico of 
the Polias" Lucian means the eastern portico of the Erechtheum. 

Clement of Alexandria says that Erichthonius was buried **in the temple of 
the Polias.”*® As Erichthonius was identical with Erechtheus,* the ‘temple of 
the Polias’ in which he was buried can only have been the Erechtheum, where 
he was worshipped jointly with Athena. — Clement's statement that Erichthonius 
was buried in the temple of the Polias is copied by Arnobius.5 

Philostratus? mentions ‘‘the image of Athena Polias” among the oldest 
images in Greece. He clearly refers to the ancient image in the Erechtheum. 

Lastly, Himerius, in speaking of the Acropolis, mentions ** the temple of the 
Polias and the neighbouring precinct of Poseidon,” adding ** for after their contest 
we united the divinities to each other in their shrines.” Obviously he is speak- 
ing of the joint temple of Athena and Poseidon (Erechtheus), that is, the 
Erechtheum, 

Thus it appears that ancient writers from Herodotus to Himerius regularly 
understood Athena Polias to be the Athena of the Erechtheum. Bat there is 
mare evidence to the same effect. The sacred serpent, which lived im the 
Erechtheum and seems to have been neither more nor less than Erichthonius or 
Erechtheus himself, was called the guardian of Athena Polias5 This implies 
that Athena Pulias was the goddess of the temple in which the serpent had his 
den, namely the Erechtheam. Farther, there have been found on the Acropolis 
sad its swibemm slope sone pedestals which, as we E ie 
on them, flimerly supported senes of girls who had served A: Poiias as 
erevpbewe.? The Athena Polias of these inscriptions is undocbeed]y the Athena 
of the Brechtheum, since. as we have seen already, the giris caled eerie 
were attached to the service af the Erech:hecm and dwek near i. — As if to ret 
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this beyond a doubt, one at least of the inscriptions ! records that the girl served 
** Athena Polias and Pandrosus.” As Pandrosus was one of the three maidens to 
whom Athena entrusted the infant Erichthonius (Erechtheus),? and as her temple 
was actually contiguous to the Erechtheum,? it is certain that Athena Polias with 
whom she is associated in this inscription was the Athena of the Erechtheum. 
For a similar reason when we learn from another inscription * that the Athenian 
lads (¢pheboz) sacrificed on the Acropolis **to Athena Polias and to the Nursing 
Mother (Xourotrophos) and to Pandrosus,” we may be sure that the Athena 
Polias to whom these sacrifices were offered was the Athena of the Erechtheum.5 

Thus far all the passages of ancient authors and inscriptions which we have 
examined either support the view that Athena Polias was the goddess of the 
Erechtheum or are neutral. There remain, however, three passages of ancient 
writers which do more or less countenance Dr. Dórpfeld's opinion that Athena 
Polias was also the goddess of the Parthenon. The gold and ivory statue of 
Athena which Phidias made for the Parthenon is called by Clement of Alexandria 
the statue of the Polias. Here, then, indubitably Clement speaks of the Athena 
of the Parthenon as Athena Polias. Again, a scholiast on Aristophanes? says 
that the opzstAodomos was ‘‘ behind the temple of Athena Polias.” If this means 
that the ofisthodomos was a compartment at the west end of the temple in 
question, the scholiast must here be speaking either of the Parthenon or 
(according to Dr. Dórpfeld) of the Pre-Persian temple, since the Erechtheum 
had no ofisthodomos. In either case his statement would favour the opinion of 
Dr. Dórpfeld, according to whom both the Parthenon and the Pre-Persian temple 
were temples of Athena Polias. Lastly, Eustathius ® speaks of **the image of the 
Gorgon dedicated to Athena Polias.” It is possible that Eustathius was here 
thinking of the ivory head of the Gorgon Medusa which adorned the breast of the 
statue of Athena Parthenos in the Parthenon.? 

These three passages are, so far as I see, the only ones in all ancient litera- 
ture which at all favour Dr. Dórpfeld's view that Athena Polias was the goddess 


1 C. I. A. iii. No. 887; cp. C. Z. A. ii. No. 1390. 

2 Pausanias, i. 18. 2, &c. 

3 Jb. i, 27. 2. 

* C. Z. A. ii. No. 481. 

5 For the sake of completeness I will here notice two more inscriptions which 
might perhaps be quoted to prove the identity of Athena Polias with Athena of the 
Erechtheum, though I attach little weight to their evidence. (1) Two silver cups 
preserved in ‘the old temple’ bore the inscription ‘ sacred to Athena Polias’ (C. Z. A. 
ii. No. 735 compared with No. 733). ‘The old temple,’ as we saw, was probably 
the Erechtheum ; hence, it might be inferred, the Athena Polias to whom these cups 
were dedicated was the goddess of the Erechtheum. But this inference would be 
very precarious, since we have seen in the case of the Parthenon that the votive offer- 
ings stored in a temple did not always belong to the deity of the temple. (2) A 
mutilated inscription, as partially restored by Prof. Kirchhoff (C. Z. A. ii. No. 464, 
see above, p. 571, note 8), makes mention of ' the old temple of Athena Polias.' If 
Prof. Kirchhoff s restoration is right, and if ' the old temple' was, as I have shown 
grounds for believing, the Erechtheum, this inscription furnishes another proof that 
Athena Polias was the goddess of the Erechtheum. But as this proof depends on these 
two conditions, little stress can be laid on it. 

6 Protrept. iv. 47, p. 41, ed. Potter. 

7 Plutus, 1193. 

5 On Homer, Od. xi. 634, p. 1704. Eustathius is here referring to the story that 
a thief had once stolen the Gorgon's head from an image of Athena on the Acropolis 
(Isocrates, xviii. 57; Suidas and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. d«Xolpyos; see O. Jahn in 
Berichte d. k. sachs. Gesell. d. Wiss. su Leipzig, Philolog. hist. Cl. x. (1858), pp. 
107-109). But we do not know from which of her images the object was supposed 
to have been stolen. 

? Pausanias, i. 24. 7. 
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of the Parthenon as well as of the Erechtheum. The passage of Eustathius 
is almost valueless on account of its ambiguity, not to speak of the lateness 
of the writer. There remain, therefore, to support Dr. Dorpfeld’s view 
the testimony of Clement of Alexandria, a Christian writer living in Egypt in the 
second century A.D., and that of a scholiast on Aristophanes of unknown date. 
All other passages of ancient writers and all the inscriptions without exception 
either support the view that Athena Polias was the goddess of the Erechtheum or 
are neutral. In the face of this vast preponderance of evidence we can hardly 
doubt that Clement of Alexandria and the scholiast on Aristophanes were mis- 
taken, and that Athena Polias was the goddess of the Erechtheum alone. If so, 
Dr. Dorpfeld’s Polias argument in favour of the restoration of the Pre-Persian 
temple must be given up. 


(v) The Pausanias argument. Dr. Dörpfeld holds that the restored Pre- 
Persian temple was seen by Pausanias in the second century of our era and was 
described by him in a passage quoted below.! At this point of his work Pav- 
sanias is describing the Acropolis. In the preceding chapter he had mentioned 
the precinct of Brauronian Artemis at the south-western side of the Acropolis ; 
and he is now proceeding eastward from it towards the eastern front of the 
Parthenon, describing in topographical order everything he met with that seemed 
to him of interest. He is now standing either to the west or to the north of the 
Parthenon and he mentions a temple. Dr. Dörpfeld holds that Pausanias is now 
on the north side of the Parthenon and that the temple which he mentions is the 
Pre-Persian temple. That he is now on the north side of the Parthenon is 
proved, Dr. Dörpfeld thinks, by the fact that almost immediately after mention- 
ing the temple he mentions an image of Earth praying for rain,? which is known 
from an inscription cut in the rock to have stood a little to the north of the Par- 
thenon, between it and the site of the Pre-Persian temple. The present passage 
would therefore, Dr. Dórpfeld argues, be a very appropriate place in which to 
describe the Pre-Persian temple. He believes that there is a lacuna in the 
passage, that a whole page has probably dropped out, and that it contained 
a description of the temple and its opzstAodomos. 

I agree with Dr. Dórpfeld in thinking that there is a lacuna in the text of 
Pausanias at this point,’ that a fuller description of the temple mentioned at the 
end of the passage has dropped out, and that the present would not be an 
inappropriate place in which to describe the Pre-Persian temple, if it still existed. 
Accordingly if Dr. Dórpfeld's other arguments had convinced me that the Pre- 
Persian temple had been restored and had subsisted down to Pausanias's time, I 
should have been disposed to believe with him that Pausanias had described it 
here. But as his other arguments, in my judgment, entirely fail to support his 
conclusion, I can hardly think that Pausanias here described a temple the history 


1 Pausanias, i. 24. 3. As printed in Schubart's edition the passage stands thus: 
AéAexrac 5é por kal wpdrepoy ws ’AOnvalas vepuraórepór Ti À rois AAats és Tà Oei dor 
arovõĝs.  mporo uv. yap ’AOnvay érwvóuacar 'Epydyny, wp@rot 8 áxoXovs "Epuás 
* * óLo0 é opisy év TQ vao Zrovdalwy Saluwy écrly. For various attempts which 
have been made to emend it see Critical Note on the passage, vol. i. p. 564. 

2 /5. For the inscription see C. Z. A. iii. No. r66. Itis cut in the rock about 
30 feet north of the seventh column on the north side of the Parthenon (reckoning 
from the west). 

3 The counter arguments of my friend Dr. Verrall have not convinced me of the 
soundness of the text (see Miss Harrison and Mrs. Verrall's Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens, p. 610 sg.) That a verb such as érolnoay has dropped out 
after dxwdous 'Epuás is certain, for as the text stands there is nothing to govern this 
accusative. And that a fuller mention of the temple referred to in the words ér re 
vag has dropped out is nearly certain, for it would be contrary to Pausanias's manner 


to speak thus of 'the temple' without having specified the temple to which he was 
referring. 
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of which is otherwise a total blank from its destruction in 480 B.c. down to the 
excavation of its ruined foundations in 1886. In these circumstances the view 
advocated by H. N. Ulrichs! is still, in my opinion, the most probable, namely 
that the temple here mentioned by Pausanias was a temple of Athena Ergane (*the 
Worker"). Certainly the defective passage opens with a mention of Athena Ergane; 
and that the goddess was worshipped on the Acropolis under this title is proved by 
the discovery on the Acropolis of no less than five inscriptions containing dedica- 
tions to Athena Ergane.? As two of these inscriptions were found on the terrace 
between the sanctuary of Brauronian Artemis and the west end of the Parthenon, 
it is not improbable that there may have been a small temple of Athena Ergane 
here. The southern part, indeed, of the terrace was occupied by a large building 
supposed to have been the Chalkotheke or ‘store-house for bronzes’ which is 
known from an inscription‘ to have stood on the Acropolis. The foundations of 
this building, which abutted on the southern wall of the Acropolis and had a 
colonnade along its northern front, were discovered a few years ago.5 But there 
is room enough for a small temple on the northern part of the terrace, and this 
position would fit in perfectly with Pausanias's route. It is true that though this 
part of the terrace has been excavated no foundations of a temple have been 
found. But if the temple was small the foundations might easily be removed. 
Similarly we know that there was a temple of Pandrosus on the Acropolis 
adjoining the Erechtheum,® but none of the foundations has been discovered. 
It is to be remembered that some of the buildings which Pausanias calls temples 
were tiny ; for example he gives the name of temples to the choregic monuments ? 
of which a specimen has survived in the well-known monument of Lysicrates at 
the eastern foot of the Acropolis. The temple of Athena Ergane, supposing 
that there was such a temple and that it stood on this terrace, could not be older 
than the end of the fifth century B.C., since the terrace appears to have been 
reduced to its present level at that date.® 

The supposition that in the passage under discussion Pausanias is describing 
a temple to the west of the Parthenon fits in with the traveller’s route rather 
better than Dr. Dorpfeld’s view that he is describing the Pre-Persian temple. 
For Dr. Dorpfeld’s hypothesis requires that Pausanias should have passed by 
without mention the image of Earth on his way to the Pre-Persian temple, and 
that after quitting the temple he should have retraced his steps westward till he 
came to the image, then faced about once more and proceeded eastward to the 
front of the Parthenon. Whereas on the other hypothesis Pausanias proceeds 
uniformly eastward from the Propylaea to the front of the Parthenon, without 
once in the interval returning on his steps, unless it be to describe the statues on 
one side of the road after he had first described those on the other.? 


(vi) In conclusion I venture to state explicitly two architectural considera- 
tions, admitted by Dr. Dörpfeld himself, which have already been implicitly 


1 Reisen und Forschungen, 2. pp. 148-155. 

2 C. I. A. ii. Nos. 1428, 1429, 1434, 1438 ; C. Z. A. iv. No. 373 (7), p. 205; 
AeArlov dpxatodoytxéy, 1888, p. 138. 

3 C. I. A. ii. 1429 (see H. N. Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen, 2. p. 154); 
C. 1. A. iv. No. 373 @), p. 205. 

* C. 7. A. ii. No. 6r. 

5 See Dr. Dörpfeld, ' Chalkothek und Ergane- Tempel,' Mittheilungen, xiv. (1889) 
PP. 304-313. 

6 Pausanias, i. 27. 2. 

7 /b. i. 20. 1 vaol Gedy és ToÜro ueyáXo, where we should probably read coy 
for cà» with Prof. C. Robert. See vol. i. p. 563. 

8 Dr. Dörpfeld in Mittheilungen, xiv. (1889) p. 313. 

9 See Pausanias, i. 24. I roUrwy *épa» dy elpynxa x.7.X. In Pausanias wépay 
nearly always means ‘opposite to,’ not ‘beyond.’ See Prof. A. Michaelis in Mittheil- 
ungen, li. p. I sgg. 
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indicated in the course of this paper, and which seem to tell strongly against his 
theory. In the first place, if the temple was rebuilt twice or even thrice after 
the Persian war, it is surprising that no vestige of these restorations has survived, 
and that all the remains of the temple, which are considerable, should date from 
before the Persian war. In the second place, if Dr. Dörpfeld is right, the 
Athenians built the beautiful caryatid porch of the Erechtheum, one of the gems 
of Greek architecture, within about 6 feet of the long dead wall of the Pre- 
Persian temple ; and they not only suffered that temple to remain blocking up 
the porch, but when it had been providentially burnt, they deliberately restored 
it. Itis hard to suppose the Athenians guilty of such an outrage upon good 
taste. Dr. Dorpfeld seeks to palliate it by comparing the case of the Parthenon 
frieze, which was fixed in a position so high and at such an angle to the spectator 
that it must have been impossible to view it properly from the ground. But the 
cases are not parallel. The laws of Greek architecture required that the Parthenon 
frieze should be where it was; they did not require that the beautiful porch of 
one temple should be blocked up and hidden by the long dead wall of another. 

On the whole, then, the balance of evidence appears to incline decidedly 
against Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory that the Pre-Persian temple, shorn of its colonnade, 
was restored after its destruction in 480 B.c., and that it continued to disfigure 
the Acropolis all through the rest of the classical ages. But I am far from laying 
down dogmatically a conclusion which is reached only by a somewhat delicate 
weighing of the arguments on both sides, and I will withdraw any or all of the 
objections I have urged to Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory if he or any one else can prove 
them to be untenable. 
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